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Wuen we remember that the men and 
women are still living who helped to or- 
ganize the first Sunday-schools in 
America, we begin to appreciate the ra- 
pidity with which the Sunday-school 
work has grown to its present propor- 
tions, They were small and modest in- 
stitutions, those Sunday-schools which 
our grandfathers and grandmothers 
founded when they were young men and 
maidens, fifty years ago, They aimed 
at nothing more than, in a quiet and un- 
pretending way, to teach neglected chil- 
dren the religious lessons which they 
could not learn -in irreligious homes, or 
to rescue them from the temptations and 
debasing influences of the streets, Or, 
if they gathered in the children of reli- 
gious parents, it was only with the hope 
of supplementing, by some very simple 
acts of worship and of fellowship, the 
perpetual and effectual training of the 
Christian home, They never dreamed of 
building up a somewhat tyrannical sys- 
tem, such that, if any man found fault 
with the methods of it, or refused to be 
brought under the influences of it, he was 
to be looked upon as a profane person, 
and his,children to be regarded as the 
victims of a hopeless destiny. And the 
simplicity of apparatus in these primitive 
schools was in as great contrast with 


the complicated machinery of our modern 
Sunday - schools, as was the primitive 
stage-coach, or even the saddle and pil- 
lion of our ancestors, with the Pullman 
palace railway-car, mirrored and gilded, 
and stuffed with springy upholstery, and 
attended by obsequious colored porters, 
and whisked along over plundered and 
plundering railways by the locomotive 
of the lightning express. The imagery 
is a little worn, and has been used before, 
with the same application, both by the 
enemies and the defenders of the Sunday- 
school system. What if some grumbling 
critic growls that, in the old times, travel 
used to be a trifle safer, even if it were 
not so luxurious; and that, at least, if 
sometimes we were plunged down pre 
cipices, or tumbled broken-limbed and 
crushed in some catastrophe, we were 
not basted with an unctuous dressing of 
petroleum and roasted merrily: upon a 
blazing fire! Is it worth while to listen 
to this discontented fogy, who has no 
living sympathy with the spirit of the 
age? Go to, now, and let us build our 
next Sunday-school cars with all the 
more elaborate equipment, and run them 
all the faster and more noisily! 

Perhaps in no one particular is the 
contrast greater between the Sunday- 
schools of to-day and the Sunday-schools 
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of fifty years ago, than in the matter of 
literature. The Bible, to be sure, with 
its wonderful variety of poem and para- 
ble and history: with its story of the 
manger and the young child; of the boy 
disputing with the temple doctors, and 
the Master teaching his disciples; of the 
friend of children and the poor and the 
sick, and how he went about doing good; 
of the worker of miracles and the patient 
sufferer of wrong: with its gracious 
tragedy of the trial and the cross, and 
its sublime record of the resurrection 
and ascension—this they had to study 
and to read, and somewhat more of it, 
we dare say, than the children of our 
modern Sunday-schools find time for. 
And no doubt they had that fearful and 
wonderful New England Primer, with 
its mixed assortment of original and 
selected literature, its most impressive 
alphabetic illustrations, never to be for- 
gotten by those who have once mastered 
their significance, and its divers cate- 
ehisms. Who is there, I wonder, that 
ever saw the Primer, that does not re- 
member affectionately the little cate- 
chism, so nice and easy to be learned, 
concerning the first man and the oldest 
man, and the meekest man, and the man 
in the whale’s belly? A very much 
more cheerful document it was, than that 
which followed it, called in irony “ the 
shorter,” with its hundred and seven ab- 
struse answers to its hundred and ‘seven 
abstruse questions; or even than the 
“Spiritual Milk for American Babes, 
drawn out of the Breasts of both Testa- 
ments for their Souls’ Nourishment by Mr. 
John Cotton.” But what with these 
combined catechisms, and that somewhat 
grim “Dialogue between Christ, Youth, 
and the Devil,” and the advice of Mr. 
John Rogers to his children, (with the 
Pre-Raphaelitic illustration) there was, 
after all, a quite solid body of religious 
instruction contained between the covers 
of the little Primer. 

Doubtless there were other volumes, 
more or less ponderous and solemn, which 
were sometimes introduced into these 
primitive Sunday schools. But they 
were books not specially designed for 
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children, and books which even people of 
determined resolution and strong intel- 
lectual \abilities sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to master, so tough was the spiritual 
meat which they contained. It is only 
afew years since a new superintendent, 
investigating the library of an alms- 
house Sunday-school in Connecticut, 
found that the pidce de résistance of the 
collection was that cheerful treatise 
“Edwards on the Will,” and, indeed, 
that there was little else. And it is 
within a very few years that the five or 
six thousand religious “ juveniles,” ex- 
pressly designed for Sunday-school chil- 
dren, have been produced. Up to a very 
recent date, there was but one sort of 
religious literature for old and young, and 
the church cat and the Sunday-school 
kitten were compelled to go in and out 
through the very same library hole. The 
infant mind, like the adult mind, had Dr. 
Watts’ psalms and hymns to sing and to 
memorize. But of the melodies which 
fascinate the blessed children of these 
days,—of choruses of fire and songs of 
water and of angels and of armies and of 
evergreen shades and so on, they were as 
ignorant as heathen and more ignorant 
than Mohammedans. And:as for the 
illustrated papers and magazines, the 
question-books and “speakers,” the re- 
ligious dime-novels, and even the sombre 
memoirs, the time for these innovations 
had not yet come, . 

But now, it is certainly true, as has 
been asserted, that with the Sunday-school 
there has grown up a literature such as 
the world had never seen before. Thus 
much we may ‘safely concede. It has 
grown up, (we use the phrase with a dis- 
tinct purpose) as the institution has 
grown up, as rapidly and with as little 
plan or purpose. For this is one of the 
most noteworthy facts concerning the 
institution. Nobody devised it or created 
it. It could only reiterate for itself the 
famous answer of Topsy when she was 
questioned concerning her origin, “I 
*spect I growed.” It does not know who 
made it. The feeble attempt has been 
made, indeed, to canonize the worthy 
Robert Raikes as the ‘founder of the 
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institution ; and to this attempt the Sun- 
day-school Muse has lent her aid, in one 
of the most execrable of all her hymns, 
which has been quoted in a previous 
number of this magazine.* But the at- 
tempt has not been successful; and no 
more is made out for Robert than a kind 
of accidental saintship. It does indeed 
seem to be true, (if we may quote again 
the immortal hymn in which it is re- 
corded) that 
“ As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 
To see if children were at play, 
Some boys were seen on Sabbath day, 
A playing, playing—ah me!” 


But that, inspired by this mournful 
spectacle, he conceived the idea of the 
modern Sunday-school, by no means fol- 
lows and is far from probable. The 
whole thing is a more or less awkward 
and uncultivated growth, taking its own 
way with very little pruning or training, 
till within a very recent time. And there 
ought to be no wonder if, in this wild 
and random increase, there is much that 
now needs correction or excision, much 
of useless excrescence and worse than 
useless disease. 

This, indeed, is the first inference to be 
drawn from the contrast with which these 
fifty years of history furnish us. But 
there is another and a more satisfactory 
infererice also. It must be that a growth 
so rapid meets and partly satisfies a seri- 
ous want. It is scarcely possible that it 
could have made such headway, had it 
not been that there was need of it. The 
soil in which it has flourished more than 
abundantly was surely an unoccupied 
soil, and the waste places of it needed to 
be tilled. Undoubtedly this is true. 
There was room for such an institution 
as the Sunday-school, and room which 
had been sadly overlooked. And this is 
one great reason why it has been so 
popular and so irrepressible in its progress, 
This, too, is the chief reason why it is 
worth anybody's while to point out its 
errors and its defects, and to endeavor to 
confine it within its proper ‘bounds. 
There is no way through a jungle except 
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with axe and saw and knife. And till 
these are vigorously used, all kinds of 
snakes and noisome creeping things will 
nestle there, and poisonous weeds and 
deadly vapors will be generated. 

This brings us to the statement of our 
first and greatest grievance in this mat- 
ter of the Sunday-school literature. 
There is too much of it, a great deal too 
much of it. As with the poetry—mean- 
ing by that term what is printed in 
rhyme and metre more or less perfect— 
so with the prose. How voluminous the 
poetry is, the readers of this magazine 
have partly seen in a previous number, 
and the appearance of new song-books, 
monthly, keeps the sad fact of its in- 
crease continually in mind. It is true that 
we have been warned off from our inter- 
ference with the productions of the Muse, 
by the assurance that “there is not enough 
exceptionable Sunday-school music’ to 
pay for the time taken to growl over 
it;” and that, at most, we can discover 
only “a very small cluster of dead flies in 
a very large pot of precious ointment.” * 
But even by this concession, and our 
enemies themselves being judges, the 
“pot” is “very large,” and even if the 
ointment it contains is precious, (which 
is one of those questions of taste that 
cannot well be debated) there is far too 
much of it. Cabbages are good for 
guinea-pigs, no doubt; but who can 
deny the truth of that immortal maxim 
in Charles Reade’s story, a maxim of 
most various pertinence and applicability, 
that ‘‘too much cabiges is not good for 
ginnipigs?” And so we are content to 
rest our argument, so far as it points it- 
self towards those whose taste is differ- 
ent from our own, upon the ground of 
quantity. Too much ointment, however 
precious, is not good for anybody, except, 
possibly, for the apothecary who sells it. 
If the children get it, it will make them 
unctuous and slovenly. And then the 
dead flies are so apt to be upon the very 
top, where they are most unpleasantly 
obtrusive! We forbear to press this un- 
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savory imagery any further into detail, 
but return the “ very large pot” to the 
friend and brother who resents our fas- 
tidiousness, and respectfully assure him, 
in the words of Artemus Ward on a 
memorable occasion, that it is “on ac- 
count of the muchness that we decline ” 
the poetic ointment. 

And as with the poetry so with the 
prose; it is “on account of the much- 
ness” that we file our first complaint. 
It is hard to get any very exact statistics 
concerning the number of books ex- 
pressly prepared for Sunday-school li- 
braries and depending upon patronage 
of that sort for their sales. But any one 
who takes the religious newspapers and 
reads the book notices, and observes the 
advertisements, and notes the frequency 
with which new “juveniles, expressly 
suited for the wants of Sabbath-schools,” 
appear, will be likely to consider our 
estimate of five or six thousand volumes 
as quite a moderate one. And the long 
list lengthens daily, Competing publish- 
ers and publishing societies keep the 
market full. “ Favorite authors,” known 
already by their dozen or half-dozen vol- 
umes, show a prolific celerity of produc- 
tion equal to that of the most popular 
contributors in the weekly story-papers. 
The increase of the number of houses in 
the book-trade which make a specialty 
of this literature, is another evidence in 
the same direction, That there must be 
“money in it,” is evident enough from 
the rapid enlargement of the business, and 
from the rival circulars which come, like 
snow-flakes, from competing publishers, 
importuning country parsons and super- 
intendents to ‘‘ get the best,” as in the 
battle of the dictionaries; evident enough, 
also, from the heavy discount which all 
the ‘sellers can afford to make from the 
established prices of their volumes, and 
still live to sell and publish more. There 
is something appalling in the spectacle of 
any appetite grown morbid and ingatia- 
ble. It is shocking, even to a disinter- 
ested spectator, to see a Dutchman whose 
daily ration of lager has to be measured by 
the gallon; or the lean and wretched vic- 
tim of a morbid hunger whom voracious 
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eating cannot ever satisfy. The two 
daughters of the horseleech crying “ Give, 
Give,” excite in us, at the best, ouly the 
melancholy and unpleasant interest ‘of 
amazement, when we come in contact 
with them, And the popular appetite 
for serial stories in the weekly papers, 
which demands that, even before the ink 
is dry upon the pen with which the author 
brought his last plot to its tragic end, he 
shall have sketched the outlines of the 
victims and the villains of the next, is 
very grievous to a philanthropic spirit. 
So in the precocious and insatiable appe- 
tite for néw religious “juveniles,” there 
is surely cause for serious anxiety. 
When ears begin to itch so early, and 
the scholars in our Sunday-schools begin 
to heap to themselves libraries after their 
own lusts, it may be because they will 
not endure sound doctrine; and because 
they turn away their ears from the truth, 
and are turned unto fables. 

Not that we long for the times of the 
stage-coach and the New England Primer 
to come again. Not that we object to 
making the religious instruction of chil- 
dren as fresh and as attractive as possi- 
ble, by all legitimate means, and by the 
aid of fit variety and novelty. Let things 
new be brought forth from the treasure 
of the householder, as well as things old, 
provided these new things have some 
other merit than the mere fact of hew- 
ness, Butought it really to be accounted 
necessary to make a clean sweep of the 
library shelves, every year or two, leaving 
nothing upon them that is at all familiar ? 
Are the books all so flimsy that they can- 
not bear to be read through but once? 
And are the books which the Sunday- 
school children of to-day have read, unfit, 
as a matter of course, for the Sunday- 
school children of next year? There 
ought to be, surely, some permanent ele- 
ment in the literature of Sunday-schools. 
There is something wrong about it if it 
is all ephemeral. To be sure the trade 
might suffer, if the demand for new pub- 
lications were diminished, But the minds 
of our children would run less risk of 
being enfeebled, and their spiritual health 
would be a little sounder, if they were 
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not stuffed so full of novelties and novels. 
Too many books are even worse than too 
few books. A child who is always car- 
ried will be slow to learn to walk. And 
on this principle it is that the literary 
creation known as a “ pony” is not tole- 
rated in well-regulated schools of profane 
learning. But it is to be feared that the 
increasing aud multiplying literature of 
our Sunday-schools is stocked with 
spiritual ponies, on which the youthful 
mind can amble lazily along the road to 
sacred learning, with no exercise of 
healthy thought or earnest purpose. 

It is very pleasant, certainly, to be car- 
ried in flowery books of ease, if one is 
quite sure where he is being carried to, 
and that he will come out right at the 
end. But, for the most part, it is true 
that a child who is trained to work his 
own way over the hard places of thought, 
without too much literary luxury by the 
way, comes to a surer and safer result. 
A defect of advantages is often, in the 
long run, the greatest of all advantages. 
A little child, with one rag doll that looks 
like the picture of Juggernaut in the mis- 
sionary books—clumsy, grotesque, and 
with no figure at all to spgak of,—will 
sometimes get more solid comfort and 
satisfaction out of it than out of half-a- 
dozen dolls with flaxen curls and waxen 
cheeks, that wink their eyes and squeak 
when they are squeezed. Whether for 
amusement or for instruction, it is possi- 
ble to have too much apparatus, and to 
have it too fine. Whether the literature 
of our Sunday-schools ought to be classed 
as for amusement or as for instruction, 
it is not easy to say; but either way, 
there is too much of it. 

Bearing upon this question of exces- 
sive quantity, we have a little item of 
experience, which is not without signi- 
ficance in other ways also. The Uni- 
tarian churches have set an example of 
wise and careful supervision over the 
literature of their Sunday-schools, which 
example other denominations, claiming a 
superior orthodoxy, would do well to 
imitate. At the request of the Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
some fifty ladies, whose names are pub- 
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lished, and carry with them the greatest 
force of authority with regard to the 
matters in which their judgment is given, 
consent to act as a “ Ladies’ Commission,” 
and to prepare a catalogue of books judged 
to be suitable for the libraries of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools. The high charac- 
ter of these ladies, and their absolute im- 
partiality and freedom from all suspicion 
of unworthy prejudice, enables them to 
do what could not be done in so trust- 
worthy a manner either by publishers or 
by publishing societies, for the double 
reason that selections made by business 
men or business corporations would be 
made more or less perfunctorily, and, 
naturally, with a greater or less prefer- 
ence for their own wares. Whereas the 
very best possible criticism of children’s 
literature may be expected from ladies 
of high Christian culture, performing 
their critical service voluntarily, and for 
the sake of Christ’s little ones. And this 
is what these members of the Ladies’ 
Commission are doing. Their first cata- 
logue contains the titles of five hundred 
and seventy-three volumes, properly de- 
scribed and classified, each one of these 
volumes having been carefully read by at 
least five members of the Commission. 
But in order to secure this small residuum 
of wheat, they had to throw away a won- 
derful amount of chaff. About nineteen 
hundred volumes were examined—about 
thirteen hundred were refused ! 

A supplementary catalogue was issued 
for the next (the current) year, contain- 
ing “the titles of only two hundred and 
eighty-six books, although,” the ladies 
say, “we have examined nine hundred 
and fifty-five volumes.” The seventy 
per cent, thus rejected were refused 
sometimes, to be sure, “on account of 
objectionable doctrine, but more fre- 
quently because these were books calcu- 
lated neither to elevate the morals, quick- 
en the mind, nor to refine the taste.” 
These, certainly, are sorrowful statistics. 

But what else is to be expected, when 
the cry for more and newer books is so 
incessant and so clamorous, than that ig- 
norant, unskilful and mercenary publish- 
ers and authors shall respond toit? Can 
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we not have done with that false appetite 
for what is merely new, which stimulates 
producers and purveyors to dangerous 
activity? Can we not stop and challenge, 
with more vigilant painstaking, the 
bright-colored throng of “juveniles” 
which claim admittance to our shelves? 
A few more sentinel ladies, in commission 
as the critics of the catalogue, would 
make our publishers more wary and our 
purchasing committees more enlightened. 
By all means let good books be welcomed 
when they can be found. But by no means 
let our Sunday-school libraries continue to 
be hospitals, in which the feeble and the 
hurtful things that otherwise might die 
as soon as they were born, or, better yet, 
before they should be born, shall be 
nursed to an unhappy life by large and 
undiscriminating patronage. In one 
Christian denomination, as we see, an 
adequate censorship excludes the seventy 
per cent. of chaff and tares, for schools 
that choose to use the index expurga- 
torius which has been prepared. But 
one shudders to remember into how 
many schools, of other denominations, 
neither that nor any other censorship can 
reach. A superintendent, finding that 
his library needs replenishing, can only 
put himself at the mercy of a publisher 
‘or his agents. Presently there comes an 
invoice of three hundred books to choose 
from. How can he choose? To try to 
read them all, at once, is hopeless. They 
have a goodish look ; they bear an ortho- 
dox and reputable imprint; they have 
taking wood-cuts and striking titles, and 
they make a beautiful array, in all the 
colors of the rainbow, in the box or on 
the book-shelves. Moreover, there is a 
handsome discount on them from the 
published price. And the result is that 
tares and wheat and chaff go in together 
to the library. And so the vast and 
mighty library system of our Sunday- 
schools becomes a market for the sale of 
books which should not live and could 
not live, except for some such artificial 
patronage and unnatural demand. 
Enough has been already said to show 
the nature of our grievance on the ground 
of quantity, in this matter of Sunday- 
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school literature. Even if these rapidly- 
increasing thousands of volumes were all 
good, there would be too much even of a 
good thing. But they are not good. 
One highly competent committee found 
themselves obliged to put away two out 
of every three, or three out of every 
four of those whith they examined. And 
the new issues come too thick and fast to 
justify the largest charity in cherishing 
the hope that most of them are valuable. 
The chances are tremendously against 
them, 

The lack of classification in this sort of 
literature is another evil which deserves 
consideration. This defect seems likely 
to be remedied, in .one respect; indeed 
we may almost say that it has practically 
disappeared already, and in avery de- 
plorable way,—because the class of fic- 
tion has swallowed bodily all the others, 
—a fact which will call for more extend- 
ed comment before we dismiss the sub- 
ject. But a classification by this method, 
however simple and easy, ought not to 
satisfy us, A library ought to be more 
than a mere collection of books, It 
ought to be an arrangement of books, as 
well, and an arrangement other than by 
names or nfimbers. There ought to be 
variety of purpose and variety of adap- 
tation in it. The notion that a book is a 
book, and that if it has or is supposed to 
have a general religious tone or tincture, 
one is just exactly as good as another, 
whether it be novel, memoir, treatise, 
sermon, allegory, history or whatsoever,— 
and is therefore to be welcomed to a 
place among the miscellaneous multitude 
upon the crowded shelves, is a very false 
and mischievous notion, A scholar is a 
scholar, but there are differences in 
scholars, and they are classified, or ought 
to be, together, by sex or age or acquire- 
ments, with teachers suited to their 
various peculiarities, The schools them- 
selves are classified as “ mission schools” 
and others. The mere fact that religious 
instruction is always aimed at, does not 
prevent but rather requires such special 
adaptations. 

But for the most part, such special 
adaptation is ignored by those who have 
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our Sunday-school literature in charge. 
There is a notion prevalent among sailors, 
and in certain unenlightened rural dis- 
tricts, that pills are a class of medicines 
by themselves, of fixed and uniform pro- 
perties, and that one pill will do the 
work of another so invariably and inter- 
changeably, that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence what one is taken, if only it be a 
pill. It is easy to see that striking and 
melancholy results might follow from a 
practice based upon this theory, and that 
it would be the merest good luck if the 
imperilled patient was not killed instead 
of being cured. But a somewhat similar 
theory seems to govern in the use which 
is commonly made of the materia theo- 
logica of our Sunday-schools; as if a 
book were a book, and all alike effective. 
Whereas, if we could have in due pro- 
portion books for the younger scholars 
and books for the older; books for the 
heathen children in our mission-schools 
and books for the Christian children in 
our church-schools; books of religious 
amusement ahd entertainment, and books 
of solid instruction; books into which a 
very little religious flavor, scarcely per- 
ceptible, is introduced, in order that the 
carnal mind may be caught with guile, 
and books which openly preach, without 
pretence of disguise or concealment; we 
should, at least, know, better than we 
now do, what our children get for reli- 
gious reading, and should feel more sure 
than we now do, that our libraries are 
really useful. Perhaps every one of the 
various classes which we have enumera- 
ted is useful and even necessary. But 
we ought, at least, to know concerning a 
book what it pretends to be and what it 
really is. Books of religious amusement 
and entertainment are useful, no doubt; 
books which help to make the Sunday a 
less weary day than it might otherwise 
be to some uneasy children ; books which 
occupy their minds and keep them out of 
mischief. This is all that can be said in 
favor of a very large proportion of the 
current literature of our schools, and 
there would be a wonderful amount of 
empty room on many of our shelves if 
all such books should be excluded. We 
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would not exclude them all, but we would 
know them for what they are, and admit 
them only in their due proportion. This 
is not the kind of literature which we 
would put into the hands of scholars who 
are just beginning to be in earnest in 
their religious life, and who need the 
practical help and counsel of a manly 
Christian common sense. And so, again, 
a highly-spiced sensational story may be 
necessary for the young vagrant who is 
enticed to Sunday-school out of the 
savagery of the city streets, because he 
will read nothing else—and the highly- 
colored and exaggerated tale shall only 
seem to him a calm and quiet narrative : 
he has seen things much more terrible, 
and known things vastly more startling, 
in his own experience, than any that can 
be invented by the religious romancist. 
But the ingenuous youth of a Christian 
household finds his hair stand on end and 
his blood curdle with excitement as he 
reads, As in the instance of promiscuous 
pill-taking, which we have supposed, one 
man would be scarcely inconvenienced by 
a dose which would well-nigh rend in 
twain his feebler neighbor; so there is 
needed for one class of readers what 
would operate calamitously on another, 
In civilized communities, a humane law 
requires that medicines shall bear a proper 
label, which shall indicate their properties 
and use. And so in Christian Sunday- 
schools, the literature which is placed 
within the reach of children with the 
widest possible variety of need and tastes, 
should bear some definite and intelligible 
label. To say of a book that it is a Sun- 
day-school book does not at all define it 
or describe it. So general a label is no 
label at all. And books of every class 
would be the better if we could know 
what class they belong to, and if then 
they be should kept where they belong. 
Then, a book which simply aims to be 
innocently entertaining, need not hypo- 
critically pretend to an excess of piety. 
And a book which honestly attempts to 
give instruction need not belittle itself by 
wearisome devices to convey the know- 
ledge sugar-coated with a film of feeble 
fiction. 











In regard to this matter, also, of classi- 
fication, we owe much to the example of 
the Unitarian ‘ Ladies’ Commission,” to 
which we have already referred, Their 
admirable catalogues are arranged under 
three heads: .those in the first list being 
books of positive religious character and 
commended unreservedly for the more 
serious and direct use of Sunday-schools ; 
those in the second list being commended, 
in spite of some defects and unworthi- 
nesses which are carefully pointed out; and 
those in the third list being of a more 
general character, and useful by their 
moral rather than by their religious 
tone, and by reason of the general infor- 
mation which they convey. A fourth 
department of the catalogue contains a 
list of books of reference for teachers and 
the older scholars, very carefully and 
wisely prepared, and with some critical 
and literary notes of a very valuable 
sort, It is not claimed that the classifica- 
tion in this catalogue is by any means 
complete. Butasa move in the right di- 
reetion, and as a hint of what is needed 
to bring order out of confusion and sys- 
tem out of medley, it is worthy of. all 
praise. There will be some curious reve- 
lations when the miscellaneous multitude 
of volumes, good, bad, and indifferent, 
sweet, sour, and tasteless, moral, immoral 
and altogether characterless, with which 
our libraries are choked, is carefully as- 
sorted by the hands of competent and 
faithful critics, And Oh! what an uncom- 
monly large department of the catalogue 
that would be, which should enumerate 
the books classed under the grand head 
“Fiction!” The other chapters would 
be; in comparison with this one, like the 
famous chapter on the snakes of Ireland: 
“There are no snakes in Ireland.” 
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This is the work which, sooner or later, 
will be done. It must be done if our 
Sunday-school libraries are to be made, 
on the whole, a source of greater good 
than evil. To tie a mill-stone around a 
great proportion of the current literature 
and to sink it in the depths of the sea, as 
offensive to the little ones, would be, we 
are convinced, a service worthy of bless- 
ing and honor. Let us take heed that 
we do not despise these little ones by the 
thought that what they read is of small 
consequence, and is beneath the reach of 
careful and serious criticism. Criticism 
amounting even to censorship,—the cen- 
sorship of such a voluntary association as 
the Unitarian ‘Ladies’ Commission,” 
enforcing itself by the moral power of 
its own recognized ability and honesty, 
—is what we need for the protection of 
the innocents, 

The subject is too great to be con- 
sidered in a single article. We have done 
little more than open up the vastness 
of it by some general suggestions. Special 
forms of evil in our Sunday-school lit- 
erature, with typical examples, must be 
considered in another paper. Something 
may be suggested in the way of remedy. 
But, meantime, it will be a good work 
done, if public attention is roused to see 
how vast and irresponsible a quantity of 
trash and twaddle has come in upon the 
children of the rising generation, and is 
coming yet more abundantly. ‘‘ Reading 
maketh a full man,” says Lord Bacon. 
And how full to positive discomfort some 
of our little men and women must be! 
Perhaps less reading and more thinking 
is a mixture which, for the sake of change 
at least, it might be worth their while te 
try. 
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BY GEORGIANA M, ORAIK, AUTHOR OF “MILDRED,” “LOST AND WON,” ETO. 
(Continued from page 209.) 


OHAPTER III, 


“T am glad your regiment is going to 
stay at home, Fred. Of course I don't 
like even to think of you going to Cork, 
but Cork is a great deal better than India, 
at any rate,” Grace said one day a little 
sadly. 

The New Year had come, and in the 
middle of January, Captain Lincoln was 
going to join his regiment in Ireland, and 
Grace was sorry about it, for she was 
fond of Fred. 

“Well, it is at least a good deal nearer 
than India,” he said. 

“ Yes—and one could always telegraph 
to you so quickly—that is one comfort.” 

“No doubt, if you had anything spe- 
cial to telegraph about. But you don't 
only mean to correspond with me by tele- 
graph, do you?” Captain Lincoln asked. 

And then Grace laughed. Grace had 
a certain unquestionable but rather inde- 
finable power of making people like her. 
She was not amusing, she was not clever, 
she was indolent and rather feeble, and 
in consequence a little selfish. Her good 
qualities were mainly negative qualities ; 
and yet somehow she was an attractive 
woman. It was partly her beauty—for 
though she had no brilliancy she was 
very pretty,—partly the instinctive way 
that she had of trusting and making her- 
self dependent on other people (a way 
that was rather troublesome at times, but 
still that at any rate men liked, and 
found flattering), partly a kind of sooth- 
ing sweet harmoniousness that there was 
about her. You never could impress her 
much by anything you ever said or did, 
but she had a habit of looking at you 
with soft appealing blue eyes, like a 
child’s; she had a low musical voice; 
she was exquisitely gentle in all her 
movements, and acts, and words. Her 
husband was not the first man who had 
fallen in love with her, nor was Captain 
Lincoln the first who, without being in 
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love with her at all, had admired and 
liked to be with her. “She rests one 
after one is tired of other people,” he 
would say to himself. And in truth 
there was a sort of placid repose about 
her that was not without its charm. 

During these first months after Dudley 
and Grace had been settled in their own 
house, she had seen a great deal of Cap- 
tain Lincoln, and they had come to be on 
very cordial terms together. She was 
by no means in his eyes what she was in 
But yet he liked her heartily ; 
he liked her grace, her gentleness, her 
womanliness. He was rarely tired of 
looking at her, or talking to her, or lis- 
tening to her. He knew very well that 
she was not clever—that she cared little 
for many of the things that he cared for 
most; that, in fact, she cared for almost 
nothing very much, but was in nearly all 
things placid and mild and passionless ; 
and yet it was a pleasure to him to be 
with her, and in return for his liking he 
accepted the gentle regard she gave him 
with a feeling of undoubted satisfaction. 
“ And, indeed, he is so very nice that I 
can’t think how any one can help caring 
for him, I can’t understand at all how 
you and he get on so ill together,” Grace 
said one day in a tone of regretful per- 
plexity to Hero. 

“ And who says we get on ill?” Hero 
replied, and lifted up her face with a 
laugh, 

“Oh, I don’t know that anybody says 
it; but you know he doesn’t like you,” 
Grace said. 

“ Does he tell you so, Gracie? ” 

“No, but he tells Dudley. Of course 
he dotsn’t tell me.” 

“He tells Dudley that he doesn’t like 
me? And Dudley tells you? and you 
tell me? Well, it is a pity that it is not 
a@ more important piece of information 
that is got at in such a troublesome 
way ;” Hero said, with rather a curl upon 
her lip. 
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“So you are going away ?” she said to 
him on one of the last days that they 
met before he left London—“ and Grace 
and Dudley are weeping over you? It 
is not necessary for us all to weep, is it?” 
And she gravely looked at him as she 
spoke, as if she wanted to make him reply 
to her jesting question in earnest, She 
had a way of doing this often when she 
spoke to Captain Lincoln—a malicious 
sort of way it was, for it always came 
from a lurking desire in her to turn him 
into ridicule, and there were not many 
habits which she had that he disliked 
more. 

““ Whoever pleases is at perfect liberty 
to weep,” he answered coolly. 

“Then I suppose you would like us to 
accompany you when you start, and 
group ourselves about you in tears at thé 
Paddington station? What an affecting 
picture we should make! I think I will 
suggest it to Grace,” she said. 

“T think you had better not talk such 
nonsense,” he replied, and turning from 
her took up a newspaper, and made a 
barrier of it between himself and her. 

At which she bit her, lip a litile, 
though>in her unreasonable womanish 
way she began after a moment or two to 
defend herself. 

“What right had he to make a rough 
answer to me?” she said. “Of course I 
was teasing him. I know that; but a 
man has no business to be rough to a 
woman, let her tease him as she likes.” 

And so for two or three minutes Hero 
felt righteously aggrieved. 

He called two days afterwards at the 
Trevelyans to bid them good-by, and 
the old people in this household, who 
liked him, made kind speeches to him 
during this farewell, call, at which Hero 
chose to laugh. 

“T wish you had not to go away,” 
Mrs, Trevelyan said to him, “for I am 
sure we shall miss you—one and all of 
us; but everybody has their duty to do 
in this world, my dear, so it is useless to 
repine at it.” 

“And then, you know, there is this 
proud consolation, Grandmamma, that he 
goes where glory waits him,” Hero said. 
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“Tt is a noble thing to be a soldier, and 
to think of serving one’s Queen in the 
mess-room and at the county balls.” 

“My dear!” Mrs. Trevelyan said re- 
proachfully. 

“And on parade, too; for you do go 
on parade sometimes, don’t you?” Hero 
asked. “And do you wear a cocked 
hat, and a sword? and ride a war-horse ? 
I should like to come to Cork some day 
and see you all caparisoned. Do you 
wave your sabre over your head when 
you go into action, and shout a battle- 
ery?” and the girl looked at him with 
mingled laughter and malice in her eyes, 

Théy shook hands with more propriety 
than perhaps could have been looked for 
when he wished her good-by at last. 

“T am going to my brother's now, but I 
suppose I shall not see you again?” he said. 

(He said this because the two houses 
were very near together, and no day 
passed without some communication 
taking place between them.) 

“No, I shall not be there again to- 
day,” she answered; and then she rose 
up (he had already taken leave of the 
rest), and, disregarding the hand that he 
had put out to her—“T will open the 
door for you,” she said, and went with 
him into the hall. 

It was a January day, but the after- 
noon sun struck the front of the house, 
and when she opened the door it fell full 
on her, covering her with light. She had 
to put up her hands to shade her eyes. 

“What a lovely day it is! You will 
have many bright days like this at Cork, 
I suppose. I almost envy you,” she 
said. “I wonder if our winter is all to 
come yet. Look how the last year’s 
leaves are hanging still on the rose-tree 
here.” And she shook one or two of 
them down; then gave amoment’s laugh, 
and turned suddenly to him, and put out 
her hand, “ Well—good-by,” she said. 

“ Good-by,” he replied, and the two 
palms met in something like a cordial 
clasp. 

These two houses of the Trevelyans 
and the Lincolns, as I said, were very 
near together. It had been Grace's wish 
to settle close to her own people, and 
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Mr. Lincoln, who was bound to no place 
in particular, had been only too willing 
to do whatever pleased her best. So 
they had come to Dulwich, and Grace 
had established herself in the very pretty 
little domain that had been found for her, 
with placid satisfaction. 

It was, in fact, a very happy little 
household, for Dudley worshipped his 
wife. He thought her a great deal 
nobler, higher, better than she was, and 
gave her credit for many virtues that she 
was wholly guiltless of possessing; and 
she, in return, loved him with pretty 
nearly all the power she had of loving 
anybody—and failed to appreciate him 
absolutely. It was a curious union—ove 
in which, to a large extent, each believed 
what was the reverse of the truth, and 
yet, strangely, it answered—it served its 
purpose —it made both husband and 
wife content. Hero might look on—as 
indeed she did—with anxious eyes some- 
times, but her anxiety was entirely 
thrown away; neither Grace nor Dud- 
ley needed it. And yet, too, it was 
curious, for they had no tastes in com- 
mon; by nature they neither cared for 
the same things, nor felt in the same 
way, nor thought the same thoughts. 
Mr. Lincoln was an intellectual man, and 
astudent. Next to his wife he cared for 
his books, and when he had both wife 
and books beside him he was happier 
than aking. But Grace cared not at all 
for books, and no more, when she was 
left to herself, would have thought of 
reading anything better than a novel than 
she would have thought of writing a 
leading article. When Dudley read to 
her (as he was very fond of doing), of 
course she let him’ read, for she was a 
perfectly gentle and sweet-tempered little 
woman; but she submitted to the opera- 
tion with about as little idea of profit- 
ing by it as if the books he read from 
had been written in an unknown tongue. 
While the business went on she used to 
do her little bit of embroidery, and think 
with equanimity of quite other things. 

It was almost the same when he talked 
toher. He talked well—but it was just 


there that the fault lay ; it was too well 
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for Grace, He talked to her of politics, 
and she knew no more of politics than a 
South-Sea Islander; he commented on 
the books they read together, and as she 
rarely listened to the books, his comments 
on them did a good deal more to bewilder 
than to interest her; he discoursed to her 
on abstract questions—sometimes Jate in 
the evening when she wanted to go to 
bed—and the poor little thing would 
perhaps scarcely be able to keep her at- 
tention enough awake to connect two 
sentences together. And yet he never 
found out all this; and, in spite of reason, 
and in spite of all probabilities to the 
contrary, they were happy. Grace, in- 
deed, was one of those women who 
would have been happy with almost any 
man who loved her and made much of 
her, and so the wonder of th@¢ case did 
not lie, or lay very little, with her; it 
mainly lay with him—in his absolute 
devotion and absolute faith. No matter 
what Grace was to other people; no 
matter (it almost seemed) what she in 
reality was; she was to him his one 
supreme earthly good. She could not 
make herself less than this to him; she 
could not part herself from the golden 
light through which he always saw her, 
He loved her with a love that filled his 
whole being, and believed in her with a 
belief that had no limit. 

It was one of those puzzling cases in 
which a lie seems to become something 
beautiful —— for she was not what he 
thought her; and yet had she really 
been all that he believed her to be, in 
what way would it have been any better 
for him than it was now? or in what 
way did his faith in her harm him, or 
prove anything but a blessing to him? 
Hero, for one, used to ponder over these 
questions often, and puzzle herself in 
vain to find an answer to them. She, 
who had a daring, far-going love for 
truth, was baffled here; she could not 
say to herself that it would be better for 
Dudley Lincoln if he saw his wife as other 
people saw her. And yet the knowledge 
that he did not see her so haunted her 
with an often-recurring fear and pain, 
which sometimes used to find vent—after 
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her fashion—in sharp and sudden words, 
such as Grace’s calm acceptance and blunt 
appreciation of the blessings of her lot 
forced with a half involuutary irritation 
from her. The two girls loved one an- 
other, but they were as unlike as northern 
snows and tropic heat, and Hero, with her 
quick temper, had had a rather startling 
habit all her life of launching sudden 
small avalanches of wrath upon her gen- 
tle younger sister; something, for in- 
stance, in this manner: 

They were sitting together one day at 
the Trevelyans— Mrs. Trevelyan and 
Hero and Grace—not long after Grace 
had returned from her wedding tour. It 
was an autumn day, and Grace was seated 
on the hearth-rug at her grandmother’s 
feet—a fragile, lovely, girlish little figure— 
with idle hands and quiet eyes—eyes in 
which her marriage had wrought no sort 
of change,—that were still no deeper, no 
softer, no more passionate than they had 
been through all her previous life. 

She was sitting like this, talking pleas- 
antly and cheerily. ‘She was fond of 
talking, and could go on chirping like a 
bird for hours together on all kinds of 
simple subjects. To-day she had been 
telling them stories about many of the 
little things that she and Dudley had 
done in Switzerland. She was very com- 
fortable, sitting basking in the warmth of 
the fire, for she liked warmth; it was a 
pretty, tastefully furnished room, and 
laxury in chairs and sofas, in curtains 
and carpets, was a thing she could appre- 
ciate. She gave a little contented sigh 
after she had been chattering for some 
time, and, after a moment’s silence— 

“Tt was all very nice,” she said, “ or at 
least a great deal of it was; but, after 
all, how much nicer it is to be at home! 
T am sure while I was away I wanted to 
be back here again a hundred times. And 
now, oh, grandmamma, it is so natural to 
sit like this once more! Couldn’t you 
almost believe—I am sure I nearly do— 
that it’s all nonsense about my being mar- 
ried, and that I never have been away 
from you at all?” 

“Ah, my dear, you wouldn't like to 
believe that long,” the old lady said. 
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“Well, no, I suppose I shouldn't,” 
Grace placidly replied, ‘only it’s nice to 
fancy it for a little while. Oh no, of 
course I don’t mean that I should really 
like not to be married””—and she gave a 
soft little laungh—‘ for I have been so 
happy with Dudley. I am sure I have 
been very happy indeed,” she said. 

They were very proper words. Hero, 
perhaps, in reason ought to have found 
no fault with them; but Hero was not 
always influenced by reason, and some- 
thing in Grace’s tone, at least, as she 
uttered them, if in nothing else—that 
gentle tone of hers, so perfectly placid 
and emotionless—snapped the slight cord 
that bound in Miss Trevelyan’s hot tem- 
per. She was working, and she broke 
her needle in two, as Grace spoke, with 
a sudden impatient movement, then took 
the pieces up and threw them into the fire. 

“Oh, Hero, one of them has fallen on 
the rug—I am sure it did—and it will be 
getting into some one’s foot,” Grace said, 
and began to search for the bit of broken 
steel. 

“T see it, Gracie; never you mind; 
look, it is in the fire; it is all safe now,” 
Hero said, and gave a sharp half laugh. 

She had thrown down her work, and 
was standing up before the fireplace. 
She had a petulant way when she was 
vexed of tapping with her foot upon the 
ground, and one foot had begun to tap 
the hearth-rug now; she was biting her 
under lip too, and when ‘Hero bit her 
under lip she was generally on the verge 
of saying something with a spice of tem- 
per in it. Mrs, Trevelyan looked at her, 
and gave her a little warning cough ; but 
Hero was a self-willed woman who sel- 
dom minded warnings. If she had some- 
thing true to say, why, rather than hold 
her tongue, she preferred to say it. 

She stood with two little white teeth 
set upon her lip. There was a moment 
or two’s silence, and then the impatient 
words broke out. 

“T don’t think you can know what 
being happy means, Grace, if you can 
speak of having been happy in a tone like 
that. If you had been happy in the way 
Dudley has, you would hardly be able to 
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speak of it at all. And you oughin’t to be 
able to speak of it—it is no concern 
of anybody’s but yours and his—you 
oughtn’t to be able to speak of it to any 
one but him.” 

Grace opened her blue eyes with a 
startled look. She had to lift her head 
up high to see Hero's face at all, for she 
herself was sitting on the ground, and 
Hero was standing close to her, and the 
pretty wondering eyes raised up in that 
way looked pathetic. 

“ Well, Iam sure I am not speaking of 
it,” she said. And then Hero laughed, 
suddenly seeing the inconsistency of her 
attack, 

But yet, inconsistent or not, she knew 
what her meaning was, and knew that 
she meant right. 

“Yes, you think that I am contra- 
dicting myself,” she said quickly, after a 
moment's silence, ‘‘and so I am, I know, 
in one way. You think I am scolding 
you because you say so coldly that you 
have been happy, and yet telling you in 
the same breath that you oughtn’t to be 
able to tell us how happy you were. 
Yes, and that is just what I mean to do. 
I say you oughtn’t to be able to talk of 
it; but, if you say anything at all, it 
shouldn’t be said as you said those few 
words, It shouldn’t,Grace! You may 
think you were happy, but if you can 
speak of it like that, you were not hap- 
pier than you have been fifty times in 
your life before,” 

“Well, I never said that I had been 
happier than I ever was in my life be- 
fore,” Grace answered, with an injured 
look, 

Perhaps she had not followed Hero's 
indignant argument; perhaps she did not 
see the matter as Hero saw it, Why 
should she be set upon and scolded when 
she was not saying anything, nor pro- 
fessing to have felt anything at all? 

“‘ My dears, don’t argue together in that 
foolish way,” Mrs. Trevelyan interposed 
soothingly. “You can’t expect all peo- 
ple to feel alike, Hero. Look, my dar- 
ling, give me my knitting from the basket 
there ; and, Grace, dear, there is a stitch 
fallen in it: pick it up for me.” 
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Then Grace picked up the dropped 
stitch, and Hero went back to her place, 
and threaded another needle. 

“T had better have held my tongue, I 
dare say,” she said to herself as she went 
back to her place, making that reflection, 
as she so often did, a little too late. And 
then presently, as her indignation began to 
subside, ‘‘ Poor little Grace,” she thought, 
beginuing to recall, with some compunc- 
tion, the aggrieved face that had looked 
up to her; and after a few minutes she 
made some pretext for rising and pass- 
ing by her sister’s side, and as she went. 
by she stopped for a moment, and stooped 
down and kissed her, 

“T didn’t mean to be sharp, Gracie, 
and yet I think I was,” she said. ‘“ But 
it is all grandmamma’s fault, you know, 
for she never broke in my temper when 
I was young.” 

And then they laughed. The house- 
hold, indeed, was used to Hero’s ways. 
“She has a perfect spitfire of a tem- 
per,” Captain Lincoln had said of her 
more than once, and perhaps in saying so 
Captain Lincoln had not far outstepped 
the truth; but yet none of those who 
lived with her, I think, really loved her 
much‘the less for any of her momentary 
emissions of wrath. 

They did not, though they ought to 
have done so perhaps, for she was a 
troublesome woman to deal with some- 
times, and not the sort of one to learn 
self-control or wisdom quickly. She was 
too impulsive and impetuous, indeed, to 
have much natural leaning towards wis- 
dom; when she saw what was wrong 
she tried to set it right, but she did not 
always try to set it right wisely; she 
often ran full tilt against windmills, and 
only found out that they were windmills 
when she had broken her lance against 
them, It would have been best if she 
had left Grace alone, seeing that, without 
any help of hers, Grace and her husband 
got on together admirably; and yet for a 
long time she could not gain prudence 
enough to leave them alone. She was 
often so sorely tempted to scold Grace, 
that she not unfrequently yielded to the 
temptation and scolded her. Grace satis- 
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fied Mr. Lincoln absolutely, but she satis- 
fied Hero by no means absolutely, and 
Hero at moments found an indescribable 
difficulty in refrajning from telling her so. 
As time went on she learnt more toler- 
ation, and came not only to acknowledge, 
but even to act on the acknowledgment, 
that it was best to leave a thing alone 
that she did not understand ; but during 
the first year or so of Grace’s marriage, 
I am inclined to think that Hero treated 
the gentle little woman occasionally 
rather hardly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After Grace had been married for a 
year, however, there arose a new con- 
dition of things, for she had a baby, and 
her illness being rather a tedious one, 
Hero found so much to do in looking 
after mother and child that she had little 
time left to trouble herself about other 
things. For a month or two she lived 

.in her sister’s house, and, as Grace was 

pronounced too delicate to nurse her 
baby, the little thing became for the 
time far more Hero's charge than its 
mother’s, and indeed, with the usual. ty- 
ranny of babies, soon succeeded in en- 
grossing no small portion of Miss Tre- 
velyan’s time. 

“Though I am sure you concern your- 
self with it a great deal more than you 
need,” Grace would say sometimes in her 
languid way (and not wholly without 
reason), “for it would get on just as well 
if you left it more to Watkins, and were 
not always tiring yourself with looking 
after it. and carrying it about.” 

“And indeed I am sure it is doing 
you some harm!” she exclaimed one 
day quite energetically, after watching 
her sister for five minutes walking up 
and down the room with the small crea- 
-ture in her arms. “I have always told 
you that it is a bad thing to carry a 
heavy weight like that, when you are 
not used to it, and now I am certain that 
it is, for I declare, Hero, you are begin- 
ning already to walk quite lame.” 

“Qh, you little goose!” Hero ex- 
claimed at this speech, and laughed. 

“But you are, really,” Grace persisted. 
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“T have been looking at you all this 
time.” 

“ And what do you suppose baby can 
have to do with that?” Hero said, and 
came towards her, laughing still. “ You 
may say that she makes my arms ache, 
if you like, for she does; but how in the 
world do you think she can affect my 
legs? Such nonsense, Gracie! If I do 
walk lamely, baby at any rate has no 
more to do with it than you have.” 

“But why should you walk lamely?” 
Grace asked, and opened her eyes. 

“ Ah, that is another question.” And 
then there was a moment’s pause. “I've 
got a pain.” 

“A pain? Where?” 

“Here in my side; just here—when I 
walk, and when I sit down, and when I 
rise up. Don’t put on such a doleful 
face, Gracie. There’s no occasion. It’s 
quite an old friend; I’ve had it off and 
on for weeks.” 

“But, Hero, you ought to do some- 
thing for it,” Grace said, “I am sure 
you ought, Yon ought to tell Dr. Simp- 
son.” 

“Thank you; I am not so fond of 
telling things to Dr. Simpson as you are. 
It doesn’t suit me—-does it, babykins?” 
Hero said, and began to talk nonsense 
to the child as she tossed it in her arms. 

It was summer time—a bright, warm 
June, and the trees were green, and the 
quiet roads very pleasant when Grace 
began to take her drives and little walks, 
and to regain strength. She looked a 
very lovely woman during her conva- 
lescence, even to eyes less filled with love 
for her than her husband’s were. “She 
is like a little bit of poetry,” Captain 
Lincoln said to his brother when he 
came over and saw her, some month or 
so after her child was born. “She al- 
ways was, and she is more like it now 
than ever. It makes a man feel better 
to look at her.” And then he compared 
her in his mind with Hero. “It is like 
seeing a violet beside a sunflower,” he 
said. 

Little to be desired, however, as a 
sunflower might be beside a violet, still 
Captain Lincoln found, as, indeed, he had 
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found before now, that at least the sun- 
flower made you look at it. On this 
first evening when he came back to Dul- 
wich he tried to devote himself to his 
sister-in-law, and, as far as civility would 
allow, to forget Hero’s presence in the 
room, and he found he could not do it. 
It was the old story of the scarlet cloth. 
His sister-in-law was pleasant to him, 
and Miss Trevelyan was not. pleasant, 
and yet when the evening had ended he 
found that the most prominent image 
remaining in his mind was the image of 
Hero, not of Grace. ‘‘ But of course,” 
as he said to himself contemptuously, 
“if a woman puts herself forward on 
every possible occasion, she will attract 
notice, if she attracts nothing else.” 

And undoubtedly it was Hero’s fortune, 
or, we might call it, misfortune, to attract 
notice wherever she went. I think she 
was born to do that, and that she could no 
more escape from it than the sun can escape 
from shining. The bright flashing figure 
had akind of radiance about it. You could 
not forget her, or pass her over, or ab- 
stain from looking at her. But it is true 
that in almost all she ever did there was 
room for a kind or for an unkind judg- 
ment on her. If you liked her, the man- 
ner in which she challenged your atten- 
tion did not displease you, and it was 
easy to be tender to her; but if you did 
not like her, she gave you a handle to 
find fault with her at almost every mo- 
ment. In Captain Lincoln’s judgment 
she never opened her lips but the word 
she spoke was spoken for effect; she 
never crossed a room without regard to 
the eyes that were looking at her; she 
could not so much as go and sit in the 
sunshine but he accused her of calcula- 
ting how it shone upon her golden hair. 
He was unjust te her, no doubt ; but then 
he had some reason for his injustice. 
Women like Hero Trevelyan either charm 
or irritate you; they can scarcely affect 
you in any middle way. 

Frederick Lincoln was to be godfather 
to the child, and Hero and Grace its two 
godmothers ; ‘‘ which is a curious arrange- 
ment,” Miss Trevelyan said gravely, 


when it was being made, “for how we 
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are to pull together in training our niece 
is more than I can conceive. She will 
turn out a very odd child indeed if Fred 
and I together have the bringing: up o1 
her.” 

‘Don’t you think she will?” she said 
to Captain Lincoln when he came. “I 
have been puzzling myself to find out 
how we are to do it at all. It will never 
do to try to teach her anything in com- 
bination, you know. The only way I 
can see will be for us each to take her—say 
a month at a time, and then, if we do no- 
thing else, we may at least be always able 
to unteach what the other has taught. 
It will be rather hard work for the poor 
little creature herself, I am afraid; but I 
don’t see how we can help that.” 

“Hero, you do talk such nonsense. TI 
don’t think it’s right,” Grace struck in at 
this speech, rather shocked; and then 
Miss Trevelyan laughed. 

The christening wason a day near the . 
end of June. Grace Edith, they called 
the child. ‘“ But, of course,” as Mr, Lin- 
coln said, “ she willalways be called Edith 
alone. There could not be any other 
Grace than this one,” and he laid his ten- 
der hand on his wife’s head. 

There was no baptismal gathering, for 
Grace had not yet wholly recovered her 
strength, and the little family party who 
had gone to church merely dined to- 
gether at the Lincolns in the evening. 
But some of them remembered this even- 
ing afterwards as the first on which they 
had all met together since Grace’s ill- 
ness,—and the last on which they were 
similarly assembled for many an anxious 
after day. 

It was pleasant to them all to-night to 
see .Grace once more sitting at the head 
of her table, and nestling in the draw- 
ing-room into her accustomed sofa, The 
little fragile woman looked very pretty 
in her soft white dress,—‘‘as much like 
a dove as a woman,” Hero said, ‘and 
about as innocent in the face as her own 
baby.” 

She said this to Captain Lincoln, with 
a laugh that under its jesting had a touch 
of tenderness in it. 

“T suppose after her fashion she has a 
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liking for her sister, but it is a contemptu- 
ous sort of fashion,” he thought to him- 
self, and went away from her to pay his 
own court to Grace, who looked up to 
him as he came near with a smile softer 
than any smile he had ever seen on He- 
ro’s lips. 

At least he said this to himself, and 
believed it. Whether he believed right 
is another matter. For my own part, 
I think that Hero's smiles, when she 
chose to make them so, were just so 
much more perfect than her sister's as 
her nature was the deeper and ten- 
derer and richer; but then she did not 
give her best smiles lavishly, as Grace 
did, who gave them equally to every one, 
and smiled with the same sweetness on 
the acquaintance picked up yesterday as 
gn the husband who had given all his life 
to her. 

“T am going to my baby,” Hero said, 

_and went away and left the others talking. 

Frederick Lincoln glanced at Grace as 
Hero in that characteristic self-assertive 
way described the infant as her baby, but 
Grace looked perfectly placid and con- 
tent. Why should she, indeed, be any- 
thing but placid? It suited her ad- 
mirably to have the cares of maternity 
shifted from her shoulders. She would 
have laughed if any one had asked her 
if she was not jealous of Hero's assump- 
tion of them, Hero was far better fitted 
to look after babies than she was, at least 
if they needed looking after by any of 
the higher powers, which Grace thought 
doubtful. 

“ You might let us know when she has 
had her bath, Hero,” she merely said, 
“and then we can come up stairs and 
see her,” . 

And with this suggestion Grace dis- 
missed the little creature from her mind. 

She was very fond of it in her gentle, 
indolent way, and possibly she might 
vaguely contemplate having more to do 
with it in the future than she had had 
yet; but, as for the present, she was still 
an invalid, and it never hitherto had oc- 
curred to her to question that, as her sis- 
ter had frankly put it, the baby was more 
Hero’s than her own. 
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So the little party who were left down 
stairs talked together for a while, and 
then, no summons coming from . Miss 
Trevelyan, some one proposed that, with- 
out waiting longer for one, they should 
go up to the nursery; and accordingly 
they went, and found a picture there that 
one or two of them thought pretty. For 
Hero was kneeling at the cradle’s side, 
rocking it, and singing the child to sleep, 
who apparently was not inclined to sleep, 
but was inclined instead to cry, and to 
mingle most discordant sounds with the 
soft lullaby that was being breathed over 
her. 

Hero knelt beside the cradle very pa- 
tiently, bending over the child, and sing- 
ing her musical song, which broke off, 
however, abruptly enough as she saw 
the little. procession file into the room. 
She did not look patient then, but quite 
the reverse, as she lifted up her head. 

“What in the world have youall come 
up here for?” she exclaimed. “TI have 
been trying so to make her go to sleep, and 
now—just look at her!” 

And, in fact, the arrival of the five 
new faces seemed to be regarded by the 
baby as an insultor injury beyond what 
she could endure, for no sooner had they 
approached her than she broke into a 
howl so dismal that rocking proved 
wholly insufficient to silence her, and 
Hero had to take her up bodily out of her 
nest, and resort to every other known 
method of restoring babies to compo- 
sure before the despair into which she 
had plunged could be abated. 

The others stood discomfited while this 
business went on, ‘Oh, dear me, what 
dreadful crying! Oh, naughty little 
baby!” Grace said plaintively once or 
twice; but the naughty little baby con- 
tinued to shriek, quite unmoved by these 
unfavorable criticisms, 

“Do you think we had better go down 
again?” Dudley once ventured to sug- 
gest; but Hero laughed rather impa- 
tiently. 

“Well, you have done the mischief by 
coming,” she said. ‘‘ Now, if you like to 
see your daughter in a rage, I should say, 
perhaps you had better stay. Oh baby, 
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baby "—for now there came a fresh out- 
break—“ what a temper you have! I 
wonder where you got it from? It never 
came from your mother or your aunt, and 
I don't thiuk it did from your father 
either.” 

“Do yoususpect that she got it from 
her uncle then?” Dudley asked, laughing. 

“T dare say she did. She seems to me 
to have a strong look of her uncle in her 
at thismoment, (Oh baby, baby, hush!) 
And if she is like him, and takes after 
him in all other things as much as in 
temper, a pretty time of it I shall have 
with her! (My baby, my baby, go to 
sleep !)” 

She was walking up and down the 
room, hushing the little creature on her 
breast. She had made her little speech 
about Fred as coolly as if she had not 
known he was in the room, looking at 
her and listening to her. Grace had 
sunk into a chair, Captain Lincoln 
laughed, but made no answer to her, 
She soon grew quieter after a minute or 
two, and then Hero once more began her 
soft little song. 

At that moment there was something 
gentle and feminine about her: the quiet 
step, the low voice, the burden in her 
arms, all gave a character to her that 
was new in Frederick Lincoln’s eyes at 
least. At the moment she had spoken 
he had not cared to answer her, “ How 
a woman mistakes her vocation when 
she attempts to be anything but wo- 
manly,” he had been content to say to 
himself, as he stood leaning over the back 
of a chair, looking at her. 

She put the child back into its cradle 
presently, and knelt down again beside 
it, and then one by one the others came 
near too, But somehow, though they ail 
gathered round, it seemed still to be Hero 
who remained the principal figure there. 
It was she only who hushed the child, 
and sang, and rocked the cradle; it was 
she at last who gave the signal for the 
rest to come away. The musical little 
song had died out, and then she rose up 
softly. 

“She is asleep at last. 
now,” she said. 

Vor. X.—20 
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“T am sure it may well do. My dear 
Hero, what a deal of trouble you take,” 
Grace said in her plaintive way. “ And 
you might just as well have sent for 
Watkins at first.” 

“No, I might not; for Watkins has 
been having her supper (though we may 
ring for her now, I think), and besides 
she never sings, and baby likes singing. 
By the way, that is one advantage I 
shall have over Captain Lincoln,” Hero 
said, still speaking as if he was not pres- 
ent, “in whatever else we may be upon 
a level, I can always outsing him.” 

“And what good will that do? Do 
you mean to bring up your godchild by 
singing to her?” Fred asked with a 
laugh, : 

' They were going down stairs. The 
others were on before, and Hero was 
following a little slowly, and—though 
Frederick Lincoln did not notice that—as 
if it hurt her. 

“T think one may do a good deal by 
singing,” she said. “When I was a 
child, I had a nurse who used to croon 
out old west-country ballads to me, and 
they made more impression on me for the 
first years. of my life than almost any 
other thing did. I mean to try and re- 
member some of them again for baby’s 
benefit, and if I succeed, you won't have 
a chance against me, Captain Lincoln, not: 
a chance!” 

She laughed, and began to hum some 
tune to herself. ‘‘Grandmamma, don't 
you remember old Eny’s songs?” she 
exclaimed, as they came into the draw- 
ing-room: “TI am going to learn, if I 
can, to sing like that to baby, that I may 
get the upper hand of Captain Lincoln. 
A godmother who can sing old ballads 
seems to me a perfectly ideal godmother, 
like one in a fairy tale.” 

And then she went to the piano;.and' 
for half an hour in the twilight she made 
a little murmur of soft music there, play- 
ing and singing snatches of melodies, and 
trying to bring back the memory of those 
old songs that had haunted her when she 
was a child. 

The others during this time partly 
talked, and partly sat listening to her. 
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Perhaps the slight performance was 
scarcely worth the listening to, for she 
was not much of a musician; but yet 
there'was a certain grace about her when 
she played or sang. The music had a 
sort of soothing in it that made ‘you 
think of lullabies, or of the songs of birds, 
or of the sound of wind going through 
the trees. It was music that Captain 
Lincoln thought curiously uncharacter- 
istie of her—dreamy, tender, subdued. 
He had never before heard her play at 


all, and he said this to her when she rose | 


up at last, and then some of the others 
laughed. * 

“You have never heard her, because 
she is too vain to play before strangers,” 
Mrs. Trevelyan answered him. . “She 
knows very well that she can neither 
play nor sing well enough to make any- 
body care to listen to her.” 

But the old lady, as she made this 
reply, was looking at the girl with proud 
and tender eyes. To her was anything 
that’ Hero ever did or said not worth 
listening to? She loved each note the 
fingers touched, each tone of the fresh 
young voice. 

“Grandmamma has a cruel way of 
taunting’ people, Captain Lincoln. If you 
* want to do me justice, you will never be 
taken ‘in by what she says,” Hero coolly 
answered, and curled herself into a seat 
by Mr. Trevelyan’s side. “ We: suffer 
terribly from her bitter tongue, don't we; 
Grandpapa?” she said. “If it was not 
that we are a comfort to one another, I 
don’t know how we should bear it some- 
times.” , 

The evenings were long, for it was 
June. In the dim light they sat and 
talked for a little longer, and then the 
small party broke up, for Grace still kept 
early hours. As usual, during ‘that final 
half hour, Hero made herself the most 
conspicuous one of the group. They had 
talked together before she joined them ; 
now it was mainly she who talked, and 
the others listened (or, if they pleased it, 
did not listen) toher. She had away of 
telling stories cleverly (a most unfemi- 
nine accomplishment Captain Lincoln 
considered it), and she fell to telling 
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them stories now; and through his 
laughter—for she was too amusing often 
for him to abstain from laughing—Fred 
sat in his dusky corner and criticized her, 
and carped mentally at almost every word 
she uttered. For she was telling what 
professed to be facts with such a gar- 
nishing of fiction as took almost all truth 
out of them, and mischievously doing it 
all the more, in her perverse womanish 
way, because she knew that one un- 
charitable pair of ears was listening to 
her. “For he has no right to condemn 
me,” Miss Trevelyan said to herself, “ or 
to think that I. care for truth one grain 
less than he does, because I choose to 
make people laugh by telling them what 
nobody is ever meant to believe.” 

And Hero was right too; though she 
was wrong in another thing, as Dudley 
told her, when she said something like 
this to him after the others were gone, 
and he and she and Grace were left alone. 

“You are wrong to take the tone about 
Fred that you so often.do,” he said to 
her; “for, take my word for it, Hero, 
whatever faults he has, he does not merit 
contemptuous treatment from you or any 
one. You would feel that if you knew 
him better.” 

“Should 1?” she said, a little jestingly 
and incredulously perhaps. 

“You would, most certainly ; for in 
many respects he is better than any of 
us. I never knew a more self-denying, 
generous, high-minded fellow than he is.” 

“Than Fred is ?” she said, opening her 
eyes. 

“ Yes, than Fred is. . Look at this fact 
alone. He might live like a rich man if 
he chose, for he has a larger income than I 
have (my father didn’t make much differ- 
ence between us, you know, but still to 
some extent Fred gains by being the 
eldest son); he might live like a rich man 
if he pleased, and yet instead of that he 
spends nearly everything he has in doing 
good to other people, and without ever 
saying a word about it, for you might 
live with him till doomsday and never 
hear him speak of it himself. Look sim- 
ply.at what he has done for the men in 
his own regiment! Idon't believe there 
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is one of them that he doesn’t take a, 
personal interest in, and the good he has 
done amongst them you would hardly 
credit. I know he has literally been the 
saving of some of them.” 

Hero was looking at Mr. Lincoln 
gravely, with a certain amount of curi- 
osity and interest in her face. 

“T suppose it is all this, then, that 
makes him so uncharitable to ordinary 
people,” she said; “for he is uncharitable, 
Dudley, you know. If he had it in his 
power, he would put all the folly and 
frivolity out of the world, and leave ho- 
thing in it but wise and serious people. 
It would be a very good world then, I 
suppose, but it would be a very dull one.” 

“You are determined to be contemp- 
tuous, then, Hero?” 

“TI? No; I am not contemptuois.” 
She said this a little quickly. “TI don’t 
know that I ever felt contempt for Fred 
at all, and certainly I don’t now. I 
haven’t liked him much, as you know; 
but indeed I never meant to express con- 
tempt for him, Dudley.” She went to 
Mr. Lincoln with her hands held out. 
“There now, you are not angry with me, 
are you?” shesaid. ‘I don’t promise to 
care for Fred—you wouldn't expect that; 
but if he is good I will respect him for his 
goodness (I never heard anything about 
it before, you know), and I won't tease 
him more than I can help, nor laugh at 
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him, except. very occasionally, for. his 
good; for I don’t think it would be for his 
advantage never to laugh at him ut all; 
do you?” she asked, and looked up to 
him with a pair of innocently questioning 
eyes. 

“T think it would be a very wnsafe thing 
for you to promise not to laugh at him, 
for you would be certain to break your 
promise,” he answered, and shook his 
head at her. 

“Thad no idea,” Miss Trevelyan said 
thoughtfully to herself an hour after- 
wards, as she lay awake in bed, “I had 
no idea that Frederick Lincoln was that 
sort of man, It is curious! Now, if he 
was different in some respects, one might 
come to like him, But what an unfortu- 
nate thing it is that good people are so 
often unattractive! I suppose they get 
crabbed from seeing how few other peo- 
ple are as good as themselves, Well, I 
don’t like Fred; it’s no use mincing the 
matter. I don’t like him; and if he is to 
be held up to me as a burning and a 
shining light, I shall probably like him 
for the: future less than, ever.” 

“And yet,” said Hero softly, after a 
few moments’ silence, when she had 
turned on her side and settled herself to 
sleep, “and yet, if he is really leading the 
life that Dudley says he is, he is better 
than I am—yes, he is better than I am 
ten thousand times,” she said. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARY “QUEEN OF SCOTS” AND QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


[Tue publication in London of two addi- 
tional volumes, completing the History of 
England, by this brilliant writer, will awaken 
tresh interest in it on both sides of the water, 
and call forth no little amount of criticism. 
To the extreme regret of the public, the 
author closes his labors with the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, instead of pursuing it 
tilt the close of Elizabeth’s life, as heretofore 
announced. The main reason he assigns for 
this changed purpose is, that his object, as 
defined at the outset; “was to describe the 
transition from the Catholic England with 


which the century opened, the England of a 
dominant Church, and monasteries, and _pil- 
grimages, into the England of progressive 
intelligence; and the question whether the 
nation was to pass a second time through 
the farce of a reconciliation with Rome, was 
answered once and forever by the cannon of 
Sir Francis Drake . . . The coming of the 
Armada was an appeal on behalf of the Pope 
to the ordeal of battle, and the defeat of 
Spain with its appalling features, the letting 
loose of the power of the tempests—the spe- 
cial weapons of the Almighty—to finish the 
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work which Drake had but half completed, 
was accepted as a recorded judgment of 
Heaven. The magnitude of the catastrophe 
took possession of the nation’s imagination ; 
and the more moderate Catholics, the knights 
and squires who were scattered over the 
shires, transformed themselves into Catho- 
lics with a difference—Anglo-Catholics or 
High Churchmen. ... Had the Armada 
succeeded even in defending itself, though 
unable to drive the English from the seas, it 
might have forced its way into the Scheldt, 
or it might have gone unbroken into the 
Firth of Forth; in the one case to over- 
whelm the Provinces, in the other to create 
an immediate revolution in Scotland, and 
restore the King and the country to the 
Catholic nobility. If the enormous resources 
of the fleet had been made available either 
thus or in any way to the Church’s cause, 
it is likely that sooner or later the Catholic 
despotism would have been re-established 
everywhere, and that the first great effort 
for the emancipation of Europe might have 
failed.” The transition period having thus 
ended in favor of Protestantism and liberty. 
Mr. Froude conceives this to be the true 
point at which to end his history. 
The two central figures of his closing vol- 
ume are Mary Queen of Scots and Eliza- 
beth—the one representing Popery, and the 
England of spiritual despotism and ecclesias- 
ticism; the other Protestantism, and the 
-Bngland of progressive intelligence. The 
character of these two distinguished repre- 
sentatives and chief actors he analyzes with 
wonderful power. ‘The pictures of them 
he here presents are sketched with master- 
ly skill, and they make a most vivid and 
strong impression on the reader's mind. 
The description of the closing scenes in 
the life of Mary, including her execution, 
equals in interest and power of painting any 
thing we know of in the language. His 
analyses of Mary’s character and of the part 
she played in the final tragic scene, is keen, 
severe, terrible in its truthfulness; while 
the fresh matter he presents lends a new 
interest to this memorable episode in Eng- 
lish history. Those who have attempted to 
“whitewash” Mary’s character will derive 
little comfort from Mr. Froude’s labors. 
While, as we have said, the history closes 
with the defeat of the Armada, yet in the 
concluding chapter the author takes a sum- 
mary view of the closing years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and sums up her character and policy 
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in a few strikmg paragraphs, in which her 
portrait is sharply drawn and indelibly im- 
pressed on the reader’s memory, although it 
is anything but a flattering one. 

From the advance sheets of this volume 
just received by the American publishers of 
Mr. Froude’s History (Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co.), we are able to present to our 
readers these two grund Historic Pictures, 
in contrast, and in their typical and repre- 
sentative relations as sketched by the last 
though not Teast distinguished historian of 
England.—Ep, Hours at Home. ] 

Meanwhile as the weeks had passed 
on, Mary Stuart's confidence had re- 
turned. She had nerved herself for the 
worst, and had dared it, Beliévre had 
written, entreating her to make her peace 
with the Queen before it was too late; 
her fate was still in her own hands. But 
she feared that she might be betrayed. 
A confession would disqualify her for the 
martyr’s attitude which, if she was to 
die, she meant to assume; and though 
she interpreted a sound of hammers in 
the hall into the erection of a scaffold, 
she had remained defiant. Day had fol- 
lowed day, and she had heard no more. 
She understood Elizabeth as well as 
Elizabeth understood her. Her almoner 
had been permitted to resume his duties, 
and the unwelcome offer of an English 
minister had not been again obtruded 
upon her. She had written Elizabeth 
one of her most pathetic letters, protest- 
ing and swearing her innocence, attri- 
buting the accusations against her to a 
conspiracy of the Puritans, hinting in 
her old way that she had secrets of the 
gravest moment to impart to her if she 
could but communicate with her in pri- 
vate, and addressing her in a tone in 
which affection and tender reproach 
were melted into resignation, 

No answer had been sent, but she 
had counted justly on the effect it would 
produce. ‘There has been a letter,’ said 
Leicester, ‘ which hath wrought tears.’ 

The blow when it came at last, there- 
fore, came suddenly. Beale rode hard 
—foer unless, which is unlikely, he 
trusted the letter to Kent to a second 
hand he called at Wrest on his way 
down—and he arrived at Fotheringay on 
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Sunday evening. The purpose of his 
coming was not made known in the 
castle, Early on Monday he went in 
search of Lord Shrewsbury, while a mes- 
sage was dispatched to the Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire to be in attendance 
on Wednesday morning. On Monday 
evening the Earl of Kent came. Shrews- 
bury appeared on Tuesday before noon, 
and when the early castle dinner was 
over, they sent a servant to the Queen 
of Scots with a request to be admitted 
to her presence, 

Shrewsbury had not seen her since 
she had passed from under his charge. 
He had not been on the Commission 
which tried her; illness had prevented 
. him from attending the last Parliament, 
and he had taken no public part in the 
prosecution ; and although he had signi- 
fied privately as his personal opinion 
that her death was necessary, it could 
not have been without emotion that he 
was once more brought into a brief re- 
lation with her in so terrible a form. 
Kent was’ an austere Puritan, to whom 
she was merely a wicked woman over- 
taken at last by the punishment which 
she had too long deserved and escaped. 

Briefly, solemnly, and sternly they de- 
livered their awful message. They in- 
formed her that they had received a 
commission under the great seal to see 
her executed; and she was told that she 
must prepare to suffer on the following 
morning. 

She was dreadfully agitated. For a 
moment she refused to believe them, 
Then, as the truth forced itself upon her, 
tossing her head in disdain and strug- 
gling to control herself, she called her 
physician and began to speak to him of 
money that was owed to her in France. 
At last it seems that she broke down 
altogether, and they left her with a fear 
either that she would destroy herself in 
the night, or that she would refuse to 
come to the scaffold, and that it might 
be necessary to drag her there by vio- 
lence. 

The end had come. She had long 
professed to expect it, but the clearest 
expectation is not certainty. The scene 
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for which she had affected to prepare she 
was to encounter in its dread reality, 
and all her busy schemes, her dreams of 
vengeance, her visions of a revolution, 
with herself ascending out of the con- 
vulsion, and seating herself on her rival’s 
throne—all were gone. She had played 
deep, and the dice had gone against her. 

Yet in death, if she encountered it 
bravely, victory was still possible. Could 
she but sustain to the last the character 
of a calumniated suppliant accepting 
heroically for God's sake and her creed’s 
the concluding stroke of a long series of 
wrongs, she might stir a tempest of indig- 
nation which, if it could not save herself, 
might at least overwhelm her enemy. 


_Persisting, as she persisted to the last, in 


denying all knowledge of Babington, it 
would be affectation to credit her with a 
genuine feeling of religion; but the im- 
perfection of her motive exalts the great- 
ness of her fortitude. To an impassioned 
believer death is comparatively easy. 
Her chaplain was lodged in a separate 
part of the castle. The Commissioners, 
who were as anxious that her execution 
should wear its real character as she was 
herself determined to convert it into a 
martyrdom, refused, perhaps unwisely, to 
allow him access to her, and offered her 
again the assistance of an Anglican Dean. 
They gave her an advantage over them 
which she did not fail to use. She would 
not let the Dean come near her. She 
sent.a note to the chaplain telling him 
that she had meant to receive the sacra- 
ment, but as it might not be she must 
content herself with a general confession. 
She bade him watch through the night 
and pray for her. In the morning when 
she was brought out she might. perhaps 
see him, and receive his blessing on her 
knees, She supped cheerfully, giving 
her last meal with her attendants a char- 
acter of sacred parting; afterwards she 
drew aside her apothecary M. Gorion, and 
asked him if she might depend upon his 
fidelity: when he satisfied her that she 
might trust him, she said she had a letter 
and two diamonds which she wished to 
send to Mendoza. He undertook to 
melt some drug and conceal them in it 
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where they would never be looked for, 
and promised to’ deliver them faithfully. 
One of the jewels was for Mendoza him- 
self; the other and the largest was for 
Philip. It was to be a sign that she was 
dying for the truth, and was meant also 
_ to bespeak his care for her friends and 
servants. Every one of them so far as 
she was able, without forgetting a name, 
she commended to his liberality. Arun- 
del, Paget, Morgan, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, Westmoreland, Throgmorton, 
the Bishop of Ross, her two secretaries, 
the ladies who had shared the trials of 
her imprisonment, she remembered them 
all, and specified the sums which she 
desired Philip to bestow on them, And 
‘as Mary Stuart then and throughout her 
life never lacked gratitude to those who 
had been true to her, so then as alway@ 
she remembered her enemies. There 
Was ho cant about her, no unreal talk of 
forgiveness of injuries, She bade Gorion 
tell Bhilip it was her last prayer that 
he should persevere, notwithstanding her 
death, in the invasion of England. It 
was God's quarrel, she said, and worthy 
of his greatness; and as soon as he had 
conquered it, she desired him not to for- 
get how she had been treated by Cecil, 
and Leicester, and Walsingham; by Lord 
Huntingdon, who had ill-used her fifteen 
years before at Tutbury; by Sir Amyas 
Paulet, and Secretary Wade, 

Her last night was a busy one. As 
she said herself, there was much to be 
done and the time was short. A few 
lines to the King of France were dated 
two hours after midnight. They were to 
insist for the last time that she was inno- 
cent of the conspiracy, that she was dy- 
ing for religion, and for having asserted 
her right to the Crown; and to beg that , 
out of the’sum which he owed her, her 
servants’ wages might be paid, and mas- 
ses provided for her soul. After this she 
slept for three or four hours, and then 
rose and with the most elaborate care 
prepared to encounter the end. 

At eight in the morning the Provost- 
marshal knocked at the outer door which 
communicated with her suite of apart- 
ments. It was locked and no one an- 
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swered, and he went back in some trepi- 
dation lest the fears might prove true 
which had been entertained the preced- 
ing evening. On his returning with the 
Sheriff, however, a few minutes later, the 
door was open, and they were confronted 
with the tall ‘majestic figure of Mary 
Stuart standing before them in splendor. 
The plain gray dress had been exchanged 
for a robe of black satin; her jacket was 
of black satin also, looped and slashed 
and trimmed with velvet. Her false hair 
was arranged studiously with a coif, and 
over her head and falling down over her 
back was a white veil of delicate lawn. 
A crucifix of gold hung from her negk. 
In her hand she held a crucifix of ivory, 
and a number of jewelled paternosters’ 
was attached to her girdle. Led by two 
of Paulet’s gentlemen, the Sheriff walk- 
ing before her, she passed to the cham- 
ber of presence in which she had been 
tried, where Shrewsbury, Kent, Paulet, 
Drury and others were waiting to receive 
her. Andrew Melville, Sir Robert's 
brother, who had been master of her 
household, was kneeling in tears, ‘Mel- 
ville,” she said, ‘you should rather re- 
joice than weep that the end of my 
troubles is come. Tell my friends I die 
a true Catholic. Commend me to my 
son. Tell him I have done nothing to 
prejudice his kingdom of Scotland, and 
so good Melville, farewell.’ She kissed 
him, and turning asked for her chaplain 
du Preau, He was not present. There 
had been a fear of some religious melo- 
drame which it was thought well to 
avoid. Her ladies, who had attempted 
to follow her, had been kept back also. 
She could not afford to leave the account 
of her death to be reported by enemies 
and Puritans, and she required assistance 
for the scene which she meditated. Miss- 
ing them she asked the reason of their 
absence, and said she wished them to see 
her die. Kent said he feared they might 
scream or faint, or attempt perhaps to dip 
their handkerchiefs in her blood. She 
undertook that they should be ‘quiet 
and obedient. ‘The Queen,’ she said, 
‘would never deny her so slight a re- 
quest ;’ and when Kent still hesitated, 
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she added with tears, ‘You know I am 
cousin to your Queen, of the blood of 
Henry the Seventh, a married Queen of 
France, and anointed Queen of Scotland.’ 

It was impossible to refuse. She was 
allowed to take six of her own people 
with her, and select them herself. She 
chose her physician Burgoyne, Andrew 
Melville, the apothecary Gorion, and her 
surgeon, with two ladies, Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy and Curle’s young wife Barbara 
Mowbray, whose child she had baptized. 

‘Allons done,’ she then said—‘ Let 
us go,’ and passing out attended by the 
Earls, and leaning on the arm of an offi- 
cer of the guard, she descended the great 
staircase to the hall. The news had 
spread far through the country. Thou- 
sands of people were collected outside 
the walls. About three hundred knights 
and gentlemen of the county had, been 
admitted to witness the execution, The 
tables and forms had been removed, and 
a great wood fire was blazing in the 
chimney. At the upper end of the hall, 
above the fire-place, but near it, stood 
the scaffold, twelve feet square and two 
feet and a half high. It was covered 
with black cloth; a low rail ran round it 
covered with black cloth also, and the 
Sheriff’s guard of halberdiers were 
ranged on the floor below on the four 
sides to keep off the crowd. On the 
seaffold was the block, black like the 
rest; a square black cushion was placed 
behind it, and behind the cushion a black 
chair; on the right were two other 
chairs for the Earls, The axe leant 
against the rail, and two masked figures 
stood like mutes on either side at the 
back. The Queen of Scots as she swept 
in seemed as if coming to take a part in 
some solemn pageant. Not a muscle of 
her face could be seen to quiver; she 
ascended the scaffold with absolute com- 
posure, looked round her smiling, and 
sate down. Shrewsbury and Kent fol- 
lowed and took their places, the Sheriff 
stood at her left hand, and Beale then 
mounted a platform and read the war- 
rant aloud. 

In all the assembly Mary Stuart ap- 
peared the person least interested in the 
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words which were consigning het to 
death, ‘ 

‘Madam,’ said Lord Shrewsbury to 
her, when the reading was ended, ‘you , 
hear what we are commanded to do.’ 

‘You will do your duty,’ she an- 
swered, and rose as if to kneel and pray. 

The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Fleteh- 
er, approached the rail. ‘Madam,’ he 
began, with a low obeisance, ‘ the 
Queen’s most excellent Majesty.;’ ‘Ma- 
dam, the Queen’s most excellent Majesty’ 
—thrice he commenced his sentence, 
wanting words to pursue it, When he 
repeated the words a fourth time, shg 
cut him short. 

‘Mr, Dean,’ she said, ‘I am a Catho- 
lic, and must die a Catholic, It is use- 
less to attempt to move me, and your 
prayers will avail me but little,’ 

‘Change your opinion, Madam,’ he 
cried, his tongue being loosed at last; 
‘repent of your sin’, settle your faith in 
Christ, by him to be saved.’ 

‘Trouble not, yourself further, Mr. 
Dean,’ she answered; ‘I am settled in 
my own faith, for which I mean to shed 
my blood.’ 

‘I am sorry, Madam,’ said Shrews- 
bury, ‘to see you so addicted to Popery.’ 

That image of Christ you hold there,’ 
said Kent, ‘ will not profit you if he be 
not engraved in your heart.’ 

She did not reply, and turning her 
back on Fletcher knelt for her own devo- 
tions. 

He had been evidently instructed to 
impair the Catholic complexion of the 
scene, and the Queen of Scots was de- 
termined that he should not succeed. 
When she knelt he commenced an ex- 
tempore prayer in which the assembly 
joined. As his voice sounded out in the 
hall she raised her own, reciting with 
powerful deep-chested tones the peniten- 
tial Psalms in Latin, introducing English 
sentences at intervals, that the audience 
might know what she was saying, and 
praying with especial distinctness for her 
holy father the Pope. 

From time to time, with conspicuous 
vehemence, she struck the crucifix against 
her bosom, and then, as the Dean gave 
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up the struggle, leaving her Latin, she 
prayed in English wholly, still clear and 
loud. She prayed for the Church which 
she had been ready to betray, for her 
son, whom she had disinherited, for the 
Queen whom she had endeavored to mur- 
der. She prayed God to avert his wrath 
from England, that England which she 
had sent’a last message to Philip to be- 
seech him to invade. She forgave her 
enemies, whom she had invited Philip 
not to forget, and then, praying to the 
saints to intercede for her with Christ, 
and kissing the crucifix and crossing her 
re breast, ‘Even as thy arms, oh 
esus,’ she cried, ‘were spread upon 
the cross, so receive me into thy mercy 
and forgive my sins.’ 

With these words she rose; the black 
mutes stepped forward, and in the usual 
form begged her forgiveness. 

‘I forgive you,’ she said, ‘for now I 
hope you shall end* all my troubles.’ 
They offered their help in arranging her 
dress. ‘Truly, my lords,’ she said with 
a smile to the Earls, ‘I never had suck 
grooms waiting on me before.’ Her 
ladies were allowed to come up upon the 
seaffold to assist her; for the work to be 
done was considerable, and had been 
prepared with no common thought. 

She laid her crucifix on her chair. The 
chief executioner took it as a perquisite, 
but was ordered instantly to lay it down. 
The lawn veil was lifted carefully off, not 
to disturb the hair, and was hung upon 
the rail, The black robe was next re- 
moved. Below it was a petticoat of 
crimson velvet. The black jacket fol- 
lowed, and under the jacket was a body 
of crimson satin. One of her ladies 
handed her a pair of crimson sleeves, 
with which she hastily covered her arms; 
and thus she stood on the black scaffold 
‘with the black figures all around her, 
blood-red from head to foot. 

Her reasons for adopting so extraor- 
dinary a costume must be left to conjec- 
ture, It is only certain that it must have 
been carefully studied, and that the pic- 
torial effect must have been appalling. 

The women, whose firmness had hith- 
erto borne the trial, began now to give 
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way, spasmodic sobs bursting from them 
which they could not check. ‘Ne criez 
vous,’ she said, ‘j’ay promis pour vous.’ 
Struggling bravely, they crossed their 
breasts again and again, she crossing 
them in turn and bidding them pray for 
her. Then she knelt on the cushion, 
Barbara Mowbray bound her eyes with 
a handkerchief. ‘ Adieu,’ she said, 
smiling for the last time and waving 
her hand to them, ‘ Adieu, au revoir,’ 
They stepped back from off the scaffold 
and left her alone. On her knees she re- 
peated the Psalm, In te, Domine, confi- 
do, ‘In thee, O Lord, have I put my 
trust.’ Her shoulders being exposed, 
two scars became visible, one on either 
side, and the Earls being now a little be- 
hind her, Kent pointed to them with his 
white wand and looked. enquiringly at 
his companion. Shrewsbury whispered 
that they were the remains of two ab- 
scesses from which she had suffered while 
living with him at Sheffield. 

When the psalm was finished she fek 
for the block, and laying down her head 
muttered: ‘In manus, Domine tuas, 
commendo animam meam,’ The hard 
wood seemed to hurt her, for she placed 
her hapds under her neck. The execu- 
tioners gently removed them, lest they 
should deaden the blow, and then one of 
them holding her slightly, the other 
raised the axe and struck, The scene 
had been too trying even for the prac- 
tised headsman of the Tower. His arm 
wandered, The blow fell on the knot of 
the handkerchief, and scarcely broke the 
skin. She neither spoke nor moved, 
He struck again, this time effectively. 
The head hung by a'shred of skin, which 
he divided without withdrawing the 
axe; and at once a metamorphosis was 
witnessed, strange as was ever wrought 
by wand of fabled enchanter, The coif 
fell off and the false plaits. The labored 
illusion vanished. The lady who had 
knelt before the block was in the matu- 
rity of grace and loveliness, The execu- 
tioner, when he raised the head, as usual, 
to shew it to the crowd, exposed the 
withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled 
old woman, 
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‘So perish all enemies of the Queen,’ 
said the Dean of Peterborough. A loud 
Amen rose over the hall. ‘Such end,’ 
said the Earl of Kent, rising and stand- 
ing over the body, ‘ to the Queen’s and 
the Gospel’s enemies.’ 

Orders had been given that everything 
which she had worn should be immedi- 
ately destroyed, that no relics should be 
carried off to work imaginary. miracles, 
Sentinels stood at the doors who, al- 
lowed no one to pass out without per- 
mission; and after the first pause, the 
Earls still keeping their places, the body 
was stripped. It then appeared that a 
favorite lapdog had followed its mistress 
unperceived, and was concealed under 
her clothes; when discovered it gave a 
short cry, and seated itself between the 
head and the neck, from which the blood 
was still flowing. It was carried away 
and carefully washed, and then beads, 
Paternoster, handkerchief—each particle 
of dress -which the blood had touched 
with the cloth on the block and on the 
scaffold, was burnt in the hall fire in the 
presence of the crowd, The scaffold it- 
self was next removed: a brief account 
of the execution was drawn up, with 
which Henry Talbot, Lord Shrewsbury’s 
son, was sent to London, and then every 
one was dismissed. Silence settled down 
on Fotheringay, and the last scene of the 
life of Mary Stuart, in which tragedy 
and melodrama were so strangely inter- 
mingled, was over. 

A spectator, who was one of her 
warmest admirers, describes her bearing 
as infinitely transcending the power of 
the most accomplished actor to represent, 
The association of the stage was, per- 
haps, unconsciously suggested by what 
was in fact, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous reality with which it closed, the 
most - brilliant acting throughout, The 
plain gray dress would have sufficed, had 
she cared only to go through with sim- 
plicity the part which was assigned her, 
She intended to produce a dramatic sen- 
sation, and she succeeded. .. The self-pos- 
session was faultless, the courage splen- 
did. Never did any human creature 
meet death more bravely; yet, in the 
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midst of the admiration and pity which 
cannot be refused her, it is not to be for- 
gotten that she was leaving the world 
with a lie upon her lips. She was a bad 
woman, disguised in the livery of a martyr, 
and if in any sense at all she was suffer- 
ing for her religion, it was because she 
had shewn herself capable of those de- 
testable crimes which in the sixteenth 
century appeared to be the proper fruits 
of it, 

To assume and to carry through the 
character of a victim of religious intoler- 
ance, to exhibit herself as an example of 
saintliness, suffering for devotion to the 
truth, would be to win the victory over 
Elizabeth, even in defeat and death to 
fasten upon her the reputation of a per- 
secutor which she had most endeavored 
to avoid, to stamp her name with in- 
famy, and possibly drag her down to de- 
struction. 

Nor can it be said that she failed. She 
could not, indeed, stay the progress of the 
Reformation, make England a province of 
Spain, or arrest the dissolution of an ex- 
ploded creed; but she became a fitting 
tutelary saint for the sentimental Ro- 
manism of the modern world. She has 
had her revenge, if not on Elizabeth liv- 
ing, yet on her memory in the annals of 
her country, and English history will 
continue, probably to the end of time, to 
represent the treatment of Mary Stuart, 
which, if it erred at all, erred from the 
beginning on the side of leniency and 
weakness, as the one indelible stain on 
the reputation of the great Queen, 

‘Who now doubts,’ writes an elo- 
quent modern writer, ‘that it would 
have been wiser in Elizabeth to spare her 
life?’ Rather, the political wisdom of a 
critical and difficult act has never in the 
world’s history been more signally justi- 
fied, It cut away the only interest on 
which the Scotch and English Catholics 
could possibly have combined. It de- 
termined Philip upon the undisguised 
pursuit of the English throne, and it en- 
listed against him and his projects the 
passionate patriotism of the English 
nobility, who refused to be tempted, even 
by their creed, to betray the independ- 
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ence of their country. At once and for- 
ever it destroyed the hope that the 
Spanish Armada would find’a party to 
welcome it. The entire Catholic organ- 
ization, as directed against England, was 
smitten with paralysis; and the Queen 
found herself, when the invader arrived 
at last, sapported by the loyal enthusi- 
asm of an undivided nation, 


THE CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH, 


In‘ fighting out her long quarrel with 
Spain, and building her Church system out 
of the broken masonry of Popery, the con- 
cluding years of Elizabeth passed away. 
The great men who had upheld the throne 
in the days of her peril, dropped one by one 
into the grave. Walsingham died soon 
after the defeat of the Armada, ruined 
in fortune, and weary of his ungrateful 
service. Hunsdon, Knollys, Burghley, 
Drake, followed at brief intervals, and 
their .mistress was left by herself, stand- 
ing as it seemed on the pinnacle of 
earthly glory, yet in all the loneliness of 
greatness, and unable to enjoy the hon- 
ors which Burghley’s policy had won for 
her. The first place among the Protes- 


tant Powers, which had been so often, 


offered her and so often refused, has 
been forced upon her in spite of herself. 
‘ She was Head of the Name,’ but it gave 
hér no pleasure. She was the last of her 
race. No Tudor would sit again on the 
English throne. Her own sad prophecy 
was fulfilled, and she lived to see those 
whom she most trusted turning their 
eyes to the rising sun. Old age was 
coming upon her, bringing with it perhaps 
a consciousness of {ailing faculties; and 
solitary in the midst of splendor, and 
friendless among the circle of..adorers 
who swore they lived but in her pres- 
ence, she grew weary of a life which had 
ceased to interest her. Sickening of a 
vague disease, she sought no help from 
medicine, and finally refused to take food. 
She could not rest in her bed, but sate 
silent on cushions, staring into vacancy 
with fixed and stony eyes, and so at last 
she died. 

Her character I have left to be gath- 
ered from her actions, from ‘her letters, 
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from the communications between her- 
self aud her ministers, and from the opin- 
ions expressed freely to one another in 
private by those ministers themselves. 
The many persons with whom she was 
brought into confidential relations during 
her long reign, noted down what she 
said to them, and her words have been 
brought up in judgment against her; 
and there have been extremely few men 
and women in this world whose lives 
would bear so close a scrutiny, or who 
could look forward to being subjected 
to it without shame and dismay. The 
mean thoughts which cross the minds 
and at one time or other éscape from the 
lips of most of us, were observed and 
remembered when proceeding from the 
mouth of a Sovereign, and rise like ac- 
cusing spirits in authentic frightfulness 
out of the private drawers of statesmen’s 
cabinets. Common persons are sheltered 
by obscurity; the largest portion of their 
faults they forget themselves, and others 
do not care to recollect: while Kings 
and Queens are at once refused the ordi- 
nary allowances for human weakness, and 
pay for their great place in life by a trial 
before posterity more severe, it is to be 
hoped, than awaits. us all at the final 
Judgment-bar. 

This, too, ought to be borne in mind: 
that Sovereigns, when circumstances be- 
come embarrassing, may. not, like un- 
valued persons, stand aside and leave 
others to deal with them. Subjects are 
allowed to decline ‘responsibility, to re- 
fuse to undertake work which they dis- 
like, or to lay down at any time a burden 
which they find too heavy for them. 
Princes born to govern find their. duties 
cling to’'them as their shadows. Abdi- 
eation is’ often practically impossible. 
Every day they must do some act or 
form some decision from which conse- 
quences follow of infinite moment. They 
would gladly do nothing if they might, 
but! it is not permitted to them. They 
are denied the alternative of inaction, 
which is so often the best safeguard 
against: doing wrong. 

Elizabeth’s situation was from the 
very first extremely trying. She had 
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few relations, none of any weight in the 
State, and those whom like Hunsdon and 
Sir Francis Knollys she took into her 
Cabinet, derived their greatness from her- 
self. Her unlucky, it may be almost 
called culpable, attachment to Leicester, 
made marriage unconquerably distasteful 
to her, and her disappointment gave an 
additional twist to her natural eccentrici- 
ties. Circumstances more than choice 
threw her originally on the side of the 
Reformation, and when she told the 
Spanish Ambassadors that she had been 
forced into the separation from the Pa- 
pacy against her will, she probably spoke 
but the truth. She was identified in her 
birth with the cause of independence. 
The first battle had been fought over her 
cradle, and her right to be on the throne 
turned morally, if not in law, on the 
legitimacy of Queen Catherine’s divorce. 
Her sister had persecuted her as the 
child of the woman who had caused her 
mother so much misery, and her friends, 
therefore, had naturally been those who 
were most her sister’s enemies, She 
could not have submitted to the Pope 
without condemning her father; or: ad- 
nitting a-taint upon her own birth, 
while in Mary of Scotland she had a 
rival ready to take advantage of any con- 
cession which she might be tempted to 
make, 

For these reasons, and not from any 
sympathy with the views either of Lu- 
ther or Calvin, she chose her party at 
her accession, She found herself com- 
pelled against her will to become the pa- 
tron of heretics and rebels, in whose ob- 
jects she had no interest, and in whose 
theology she had no belief. She resented 
the necessity while she submitted to it, 
and her vacillations are explained by the 
reluctance with which each successive 
step was forced upon her, on a road 
which she detested. It would have been 
easy for a Protestant to be decided.’ It 
would have been easy for a Catholic to 
be decided, To Elizabeth the’ specula- 
tions of so-called divines were but as 
ropes of sand and sea-slime leading to the 
moon, and the doctrines for which they 
were rending each other to pieces a 
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dream of fools or enthusiasts. Unfortu- 
nately her keenness of insight was not 
combined with any profound concern for 
serious things. She saw through the 
emptiness of the forms in which religion 
presented itself to the world. She had 
none the more any larger or deeper con- 
viction of her own. She was without the 
intellectual emotions which give human 
character its consistency and power. One 
moral quality she possessed in an emi- 
nent degree: she was supremely brave. 
For thirty years she was perpetually a 
mark for assassination, and her spirits 
were never affected, and she was never 
frightened into cruelty. She had a pro- 
per contempt also for idle luxury and 
indulgence. She lived simply, worked 
hard, and ruled her household with rigid 
economy. But her vanity was as insati- 
able as it was commonplace. No flattery 
was too tawdry to find a welcome with 
her, and as she had no repugnance to 
false words in others, she was equally 
liberal of them herself. Her entire na- 
ture was saturated with artifice. Ex- 
cept when speaking some round untruth 
Elizabeth never could be simple. Her 
letters and her speeches were as fan- 
tastic as her dress, and her meaning as 
involved as her policy. She was unnat- 
ural even in her prayers, and she carried 
her affectations into the presence of the 
Almighty. She might doubt legitimatély 
whether she ought to assist an Karl of 
Murray or a Prince of Orange when in 
arms against their Sovereign; but her 
scruples extended only to the fulfilment 
of her promises‘of support, when she had 
herself tempted them into insurrection. 
Obligations of honor were not only occa- 
sionally forgotten by her, but she did 
not seem to understand what honor 
meant. 

Vain as she was of her own sagacity, 
she never modified a course recommended 
to her by Burghley without injury both 
to the realm and to herself. She never 
chose an opposite course without plung- 
ing into embarrassments, from which his 
skill and Walsingham’s were barely able 
to extricate her. The great results of 
her reign were the fruits of a poliey 
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which was not her own, and which she 
starved and mutilated when energy and 
completeness were needed. 
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shewed sustained and generous feeling, 
is that which the perversity of history 
has selected as the blot on her escutcheon, 


That she pushed no question to ex-T Beyond and beside the political causes 


tremities, that, for instance, she refused 
to allow the succession to the Crown to 
be determined, and permitted the Catho- 
lies to expect the accession of the Queen 
of Scots, has been interpreted by the 
result into wisdom. She gained time by 
it, and her hardest problems were those 
which time alone could resolve satisfac- 
torily. But the fortune which stood her 
friend so often never served her better 
than in lengthening her life into old age. 
Had the Queen of Scots survived her, 
her legacy to England would have ‘been 
a desperate and dreadful civil war, and 
her reluctance was no result of any far- 
sighted or generous calculation, She 
wished only to reign in quiet till her 
death, and was contented to leave the 
next generation to settle its own diflficul- 
ties. Her tenderness towards conspira- 
tors was as remarkable as it was hith- 
erto unexampled; but her unwillingness 
to shed blood extended only to high-born 
traitors. Unlike her father, who ever 
struck the leaders and spared the follow- 
ers, Elizabeth could rarely bring herself 
to sign the death-warrant of a nobleman ; 
yet without compunction she could order 
Yorkshire peasants to be hung in scores 
by ‘martial law. Mercy was the quality 
with which she was most eager to be 
credited. She delighted in popularity 
with the multitude, and studied the con- 
ditions of it; but she uttered no word of 
blame, she rather thanked the perpetra- 
tors for good service done to the com- 
monwealth, when Essex sent in his re- 
port of the women and children who 
* were stabbed in the caves of Rathlin, 
She was remorseless when she ought to 
have been most forbearing, and lenient 
when she ought to have been stern; and 
she owed her safety and her success to 
the incapacity and the divisions of her 
enemies, rather than to wisdom and reso- 
lution of herown. Time was her friend, 
time and the weakness of Philip; and 
the fairest feature in her history, the one 
relation in which from first to last she 


which influenced Elizabeth’s attitude to- 
wards the Queen of Scots, true human 
pity, true kindness, a true desire to save 
her from herself, had areal place. From 
the day of Mary Stuart’s marriage with 
Francis II. the English throne was the 
dream of her imagination, and the means 
to arrive at it her unceasing practical 
study. Any contemporary European 
Sovereign, any English Sovereign in an 
earlier age, would have deemed no means 
unjustifiable to remove so perilous a ri- 
val. How it would have fared with her 
after she came, to England, the fate of 
Edward II, of Richard, of Henry VI, 
of the Princes in the Tower, and later 
yet, of the unhappy son of the unhappy 
Clarence, might tell, Whatever might 
have been the indirect advantage of 
Mary Stuart’s prospective title, the dan- 
ger from her presence in the realm must 
have infinitely exceeded it. She was 
‘the bosom serpent,’ ‘the thorn in the 
flesh,’ which could not be plucked out; 
and after the Rebellion of the North, and 
the discovery of the Ridolfi conspiracy, 
neither Philip nor Alva expected that she 
would be permitted to survive. Itseems 
as if Elizabeth, remembering her own 
danger in her. sister’s life-time, had 
studied to show an. elaborate tenderness 
to a person who was in the same relation 
to herself. From the beginning to the 
end no trace ean be found of personal 
animosity on the part of Elizabeth; on 
the part.of Mary no trace of anything 
save the fiercest hatred, 


* But this, like all other questions con- 


nected with the Virgin Queen, should be 
rather studied in her actions than in the 
opinion of the historian who relates them. 
Actions and words are carved upon eter- 
nity. Opinions are but forms of cloud 
created by the prevailing currents of the 
moral air. Princes, who are credited on 
the wrong side with the evils which hap- 

pen in their reigns, have aright in equity ~ 
to the honor of the good. The greatest 
achievement in English history, the 
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‘preaking the bonds of Rome,’ and the 
establishment of spiritual independence, 
was completed without bloodshed under 
Blizabeth's auspices, and Elizabeth may 
have the glory of the work, Many prob- 
lems growing out of it were left unset- 
tled. Some were disposed of on the 
scaffold at Whitehall, some in the revo- 
lution of 1688; some yet survive to test 
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the courage and the ingenuity of mod- 
ern politicians. 

But the worst legacy which princes or 
statesmen could bequeath to their coun- 
try would be the resolution of all its per- 
plexities, the establishment once and for- 
ever of a finished system, which would 
neither require nor tolerate improve. 
ment, 


SOMETHING ABOUT BATS. 


An eager young hunter of insects sallies 
forth upon a summer evening, armed with 
net and collecting-box, sharp pins and 
stifling benzine, and takes his stand near 
agaslight to await the coming of the 
great Saturnian moths; the Luna and 
Polyphemus, the Jo and Cecropia. They 


come in troops, attracted by the brilliant 
light, and the hunter is nearly satisfied 
with his captures, when suddenly there 
sweeps by a very large and dark crea- 
ture, whose wings, even in the dim light, 


seem much more pointed than those of 
the moths, and even suggest a gigantic 
Sphinx, perhaps a Death's-Head, come to 
avenge the slaughter of its kindred, 

It flits rapidly by, first upon one side 
of the post, then upon the other, so as to 
describe a very much elongated ellipse, 
like that of a comet ; its flight is vigorous, 
too, beyond that of ordinary moths; but 
after many vain attempts, it is at last 
secured, and its captor, selecting his 
longest and strongest pin, proceeds to 
disengage it from the folds of the net. 
He is surprised at the appeggance of the 
wings, which are compactly folded in- 
stead of outspread; the head, too, looks 
strangely large, and “Oh!” Here 
the scientific observations degenerate into 
aseries of most unscientific commonplaces, 
caused by a sharp bite from the jaws of 
the captive, which is thus proved to be 
anything but a moth, whose long, tubular 
tongue is only fit for sipping honey from 
flowers, 

By the aid of benzine it is soon killed, 
and its captor now discovers some other 
peculiarities which convince him that it 


is no insect at all: it is thickly covered 
with hairs, which do not rub off like the 
scales or hairs of insects; it has only two 
legs besides its wings, whereas insects 
have six; and finally, there is a pair of 
unmistakable ears upon the top of the 
head, where no insect was ever known 
to wear them. So that, although it flies 
in the evening like a moth, and is simi- 
larly attracted by the light, yet its teeth, 
its ears, its fur, and the folding of the 
wings, prove it to be no insect at all, It 
is a Bat. 

The city cousins who peer wonderingly 
about the huge barn of their rural friends, 
think the little barn-swallows very pretty 
indeed, and wish they would venture near- 
er them; when a sudden scream, and a 
desperate pull at the chignon, shows that 
one at least has accepted the tacit invi- 
tation, and has sought a warm nest upon 
the young lady’s head. Violently pulled 
away by her boy-protector, it is cast to 
the floor and stamped upon; but its 
piteous squeaks for mercy, and the entire 
lack of feathers, prove that it is no swal- 
low, though its flight so nearly resembled 
theirs. It, too, is a Bat. 

The Brazilian traveller has been warned 
against centipedes, and ferocious ants and 
scorpions and spiders. He spends his-first 
night in the forest, expecting to be at- 
tacked by some one of these sanguinary 
creatures; but he is awaked by a sharp 
pain at the tip of his great toe, and 
struggling, is startled at the apparition 
of a huge creature which flaps its way off 
into the darkness, and in the morning he 
demands of the guide why he did not 
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inform him of the existence of monstrous 
mosquitoes, gigantic aérial leeches, which 
have the power of sucking the blood of 
man. 

He learns that the creature was a 
vampire bat, and that, beyond the loss 
of a little blood, he need not fear them; 
for the marvellous and horrible stories 
told concerning them have but slight 
foundation in fact, as we shall learn fur- 
ther on. 

And if this same traveller settles down 
upon the island of Timor, or some other 
part of the Indian Archipelago, and 
attempts .to raise figs or any ordinary 
fruit, he is warned by the inhabitants to 
keep a close watch against the depreda- 
tions of the “flying foxes;” and unless 
he heeds the warning in season, there is 
great probability that all his ripe figs 
will disappear some fine night, by the aid 
of a troop of fearful-looking. creatures 
with broad dark wings, as large as vul- 
tures, which come with great rapidity, 
and, selecting the mature fruit, are off 
before they can be caught or destroyed. 

Foxes they certainly are not; but, if 
deprived of their wings, the shape of the 
head and the color of the fur fully justify 
their popular name, 

They are really bats of the largest 
kind, measuring sometimes five feet 
across the wings. 

And finally, our friend may be asked 
to dinner, and.may eat heartily of a dish 
which in appearance and taste remind 
him of English rabbit or chicken; but it 
is possible that his digestion will be in- 
terfered with upon learning that the 
delicacy was really one of those same 
fruit-eating “ kalongs.” 

But we who are not so personally con- 
cerned may rather wonder at the strange 
creatures, which, under various circum- 
stances, are so readily mistaken for 
moths, for swallows, for enormous mos- 
quitoes, for aérial foxes, and finally for 
domestic fowl; and we shall be well 
repaid for the trouble of gathering to- 
gether the facts concerning the appear- 
ance, the habits, the structure, and the 
relationship of the bat. 

And first,—since it is not easy. to talk 
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about any one until we have agreed as to 
who he is and who are his nearest rela- 
tions—What is a bat?-and what other 
animals does it most closely resemble? 

For no one can doubt that the bat is an 
animal; it eats, it drinks, it sleeps, it 
moves from place to place, and evidently 
has a will and a purpose of its own ; while 
the screams of the little one killed in the 
barn show that it possessed the other 
grand peculiarity of animal life—the pow- 
er of feeling pain. 

Being an animal, is it now a radiate, a 
mollusk, an articulate, or a vertebrate ? 

There seem to be no reasons whatever 
for classing the bat with the star-fish or 
jelly-fish, the oyster, the snail, or the 
cuttle-fish ; for, in the first place, wings 
are not found among either radiates or 
mollusks. But among the articulates, 
the insects have wings, while the birds 
are aérial vertebrates. Is the bat then a 
large moth or a small bird? The teeth, 
the tongue, the movable eyes, the fur, 
the red-blood, the solid bones, are very 
different from what we find among the 
moths or any other insects, so that our 
inquiry limits itself to the birds, the fly- 
ing-fish, the flying lizard called “ dragon,” 
and to a few extinct vertebrates. 

Now, the bat certainly bears a won- 
derful resemblance to the extinct flying 
lizard called Plerodactyle, in spite of the 
fact that the wing of the latter was main- 
ly supported by an enormously elongated 
little finger, whereas in the bat all the four 
fingers are long and slender, and only the 
thumb is short and armed with a claw; 
but even this difference might be over- 
looked if there were not far more essen- 
tial distinctiéns between the two animals; 
the lizard is cold-blooded, scaly, and lays 
eggs; the bat is warm-blooded, covered 
with hair, and, as we shall learn further on, 
brings forth living young like a cow; these 
same distinctions separate the bat from 
the little flying dragon—Draco volans—of 
the present day, whose so-called wings, 
moreover, are only parachutes formed by 
the ribs and not by the arms. 

To the flying-fish the bat bears still 


less resemblance; for the former is - 


not only scaly, cold-blooded, and ovipa- 
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yous, but differently constructed through- 
out, having gills instead of lungs, and 
fins in the place of arms and legs. 

Being neither fish nor reptile, is it not 
possible to overlook the absence of feath- 
ers and call our bat a bird? Perhaps we 
might ignore the difference as to exter- 
nal covering, upon the ground that feath- 
ers, after all, are only modified hairs ; but 
then all birds lay eggs, none of them 
have teeth or fleshy lips, their two or 
three fingers are short and imperfect, and 
in no case does the membrane of the 
wing extend backward to the leg, 
much less beyond the leg to the tail, as in 
the bat; and finally, even the poorest 
waddler of a goose is better off as to 
walking than the bat, which shuffles 
along in the most awkward manner upon 
all-fours, advancing first upon one side, 
and then upon the other, and threaten- 
ing to capsize at every step. 

In despair almost, we turn to the only 
remaining class of vertebrates, the mam- 
malia, and ask a recognition of the bat 
among the cows and the lions, the ele- 
phants and the whales, the monkeys and 
man himself, all of which are warm- 
blooded, hairy, viviparous, and furnished 
with teeth, but none of which pretend to 
fly. Some of the squirrels“fly after a 
fashion ; but they have no real wing, only 
a fold of skin extending from the arm to 
the leg; besides, the teeth of the squir- 
rels are quite different from the hats, 
especially the front ones, which, like 
those of the rats and beavers, the porcu- 
pines and rabbits, are “ ever-growing,” in 
order to replace the constant wear 
caused by the gnawing habits of these 
rodent animals. None of the Rodentia 
have canines or eye-teeth, which the 
bats possess in common with the cats 
and dogs and monkeys; indeed Linnzus 
considered them nearly related to the 
monkeys, chiefly on account of the loca- 
tion of the mamma, or breasts, upon the 
upper part of the chest, 

By various authors they have been 
grouped with various orders of the mam- 
malian class, and the majority are now 
inclined to consider them as a separate 
order, under the title of Cheiroptera, or 
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‘“hand-wing” animals; while, curiously 


enough, their nearest relatives are thought 
to be the moles and shrews, and other in- 
sect-eating animals, although most of 
these have very short, thick, and strong 
arms, and burrow through the earth in- 
stead of rising above it into the air. 

We have now learned, by comparison 
of their principal features with those of 
other animals, that the bat is a vertebrate, 
a mammal, and may be called either a 
cheiropter or a volant insectivore, and we 
are therefore prepared to inquire further 
into its mode of life and capabilities, 

Where do bats live? What do they 
eat? How do they move? Can they 
be tamed? Are they useful or hurtful to 
man? What are their social and domes- 
tic relations with each other? All these 
questions must be answered in order to 
fully understand the nature of these ani- 
mals. 

Bats are found in nearly all parts of the 
world excepting the extreme cold regions; 
they are most abundant within the 
tropics, but at least one species lives 
in Oregon; there are species in Asia, 
Africa, North and South America, Eu- 
rope and Australia, and several isolated 
islands contain varieties which are found 
in no other place. 

As to food, the whole order may be 
divided into two groups—the larger in- 
cluding about. two hundred different 
kinds, which all live upon insects: the 
smaller including only forty or fifty 
species, which devour various tropical 
fruits; these frugivorous bats belong to 
the genus Pteropus, and all inhabit the 
Indian Archipelago and tropical Africa; 
they are also called Rousettes. 

The “kalong,” already mentioned, is 
one of those frugivorous species, and has 
a body equal to that of a cat, supported 
by wings which are five feet from tip to 
tip when outstretched; the kalongs are 
gregarious, too, and at night descend 
upon the fig orchards in troops, generally 
following each other in single file, like 
crows; having reached the trees, they 
distribute themselves, and quickly devour 
the riper fruit, They even crawl be- 
neath the wicker-cases by means of 
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which the agriculturist attempts to pro- 
tect his crops, and can only be wholly ex- 
cluded by the careful enclosure of each 
cluster’ within a separate netting or 
basket. 

In return for their nocturnal depreda- 
tions, the natives, and even some of the 
civilized residents of those islands, hunt 
the “flying foxes,” and by seeking their 
diurnal lodging-place’ in the dark woods 
—their roost, it may well be called, 
since they remain there motionless, un- 
less to quarrel for a better place—they 
are able to kill hundreds of them, for the 
bats see very poorly in the day-time, and 
wheel rcund and round in flocks without 
attempting to escape. The fattest of the 
slain are then selected for eating, and 
there is no reason why they should not 
be very delicate and palatable food, nor 
is their appearance really so repelling as 
that of oysters or lobsters, a 

Now, in adaptation to their food, the 
members of the genus Péeropus have all 
the side teeth fitted for crushing and 
grinding, like those of the bears, the 
crowns being broad, and moulded with 
shallow grooves and low ridges. But the 
teeth of the insectivorous bats are alto- 
gether different in their shape and use: 
the crowns of the grinding teeth are 
covered with little sharp points or cusps, 
which fit closely against each other as 
the jaws are closed, so as to hold and 
comminute the little insects which consti- 
tute their prey. 

The rapidity with which they eat is 
astonishing; and I cannot better illustrate 
this and other peculiarities of the bats 
than by describing. the doings of one 
which I tamed this autumn, It was a 
small species, but, as is often the case, 
bore a very long name— Vespertilio nove- 
boracensis, The body was three inches 
long, including a delicate little tail, 
which was generally curled forward out 
of sight; its outspread wings measured 
about ten inches ; but while at rest the 
upper arm was brought close to the 
body, the forearm in like manner, and the 
four long fingers drawn closely together, 
with the last joints of the little and ring 
fingers again bent up, so as to contract 
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the whole wing into the smallest possible 
compass, In this condition it was found 
hanging upon a curtain wire by means 
of the sharp and curved claws upon the 
hinder limbs; it had evidently entered 
the room during the night, and, being 
either stupefied by the glare of the 
morning sun, or benumbed by the cold, 
was very quiet and peaceable for a few 
moments, but suddenly seemed to wake 
up, began to nestle and poke its little 
head about in my hand, and ended its in- 
vestigations by nipping the end of my 
little finger pretty severely. It now 
seemed to become enraged ; it spit like a 
cat, snapped its little jaws most viciously, 
made a sharp clicking sound with its 
throat, thrust its head in every direotion, 
pushed with its hind legs, and pulled 
with its little clawed thumb, until, be- 
coming alarmed for the integrity of both 
my skin and my temper, I let it go; it 
spread its wings and flew to the ceiling, 
then circled round and round, and finally, 
trying in vain to secure a resting-place 
upon the side of the wall, it came heavily 
to the floor, where it violently repelled 
every advance upon my part. A day’s 
quiet neglect in a box left it quite hungry, 
however, and it greedily seized a fly 
from the point of a long pin—then a 
second; but when I tried to stroke its 
little head, it dropped the fly and snapped 
at me. After several trials, however, 
finding no harm result, it would allow 
me to pat it while eating, and after a few 
days to hold it, and would even take 
flies alive from my fingers; but its partial 
blindness in the day-time made this 
rather an uncomfortable way of feeding 
it, for, especially when very hungry, it bit 
eagerly and very hard, and often mistook 
the tip of my finger for the fly; it could 
not draw blood from an ordinary skin, 
but seemed often upon the point of doing 
so. Its capacity for flies seemed nearly 
unlimited, and it often swallowed thirty 
or forty in quick succession, disregarding 
all hygienic rules of mastication, and 
opening its gaping mouth for more ere 
the previous one was well down its 
throat, Upon one day it disposed of sixty 
flies. 
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_ Ordinarily taking its food upon the 

wing, and probably with wide-opened 
jaws, it was very comical to observe the 
various devices adopted for getting into 
its mouth a fly which was but partially 
secured; sometimes it would use the 
rounded wrist of one or both hands; 
sometimes, and indeed more often, a foot 
would be deftly advanced and used to 
force the prey into the gaping mouth; 
and upon one occasion the tip of the tail 
was put to the same use, in spite of its 
being included between the folds of skin 
continued from the legs. 

One very curious fact has not been 
stated, unless indirectly: although the 
bat flies with its body more nearly verti- 
cal than that of birds, and although it 
scrambles over the floor or the ground 
with its head slightly raised, its position 
at rest or while asleep is one which would 
cause vertigo, and probably death, to any 
ordinary animal, viz., head downward, 
the body supported by the claws of the 
hinder limbs, The garden spiders ( petra) 
also hang inverted in their webs, but 
when winter comes they either die or 
crawl into a hole or crevice to rest; but 
the bat passes the whole winter season 
upside down. 

But what is even more remarkable than 
its position, the condition of the bat at 
that time is one of apparent death: the 
breathing becomes slower and slower, 
and at last quite imperceptible, so that a 
mirror held before the face of the bat is 
not clouded; at the same time the heart 
beats less rapidly and forcibly, and when 
the lethargic state is fully established, the 
pulse has fallen to twenty or thirty beats 
per minute, although it was before so 
rapid as hardly to be counted. The crea- 
ture ceases to move, its temperature falls, 
it takes neither food nor drink, and is 
apparently unconscious of all ordinary 
sounds and impressions, and passes the 
winter months in a state of hibernation, 
resembling very closely the trance or 
cataleptic state into which people some- 
times fall. The precise nature and extent 
of the internal process of nutrition during 
this time of external quiet are not fully 
ascertained ; a few other animals, as the 
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hedgehog, which is an insectivorous mam- 
mal, the marmot, the hamster, and dor- 
mouse, which are rodents, also hibernate, 
but less completely than the bat. 

We have already seen that the great 
frugivorous bats may be hurtful to man by 
injuring the crops, but that these same 
species may also serve for food. 

The more abundant insectivorous species 
are generally much smaller, and, since 
they devour immense numbers of insects, 
catching them as they wheel to and fro 
at dusk, they must be regarded as bene- 
ficial rather than otherwise, in spite of 
their occasionally frightening nervous 
people who venture into old barns or 
gloomy caves. , 

But there are a few of them which, 
though much maligned, are yet big 
enough and sufficiently bloodthirsty to 
do some harm to man. They are the 
vampires, or leaf-nosed bats of South 
America, which have long borne the 
reputation of stealing gently upon the 
sleeping traveller, fanning him into still 
deeper repose by the vibration of their 
broad wings, and then, through a tiny 
wound made by the needle-pointed teeth, 
sucking the victim’s blood till they are 
gorged; upon which, like the ancient 
Roman epicures, who “lived to eat,” 
they were said to reject the bloody meal 
and begin again, so continuing until at 
length the sufferer might faint or even 
die from loss of blood. 

So far as we have reliable accounts of 
the vampire, its bite was never known to 
be fatal, and there is no reason to believe 
that it or any other animal is capable of 
reaching such a low pitch of civilization 
as that above referred to; but there can 
be no question of the fact that they do 
attack man and beast, even fowls and 
jackasses, and that the fowls have some- 
times. been destroyed by the repeated 
drains upon them. 

The insectivorous bats do not seem to 
be gregarious, and the frequent appear- 
ance of several at once flying about the 
same house or grove is probably not ow- 
ing to any social instinct, but rather to 
the presence there of insects suitable for 
food; in like manner do they spend the 
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day-time in caverns and other secluded 
spots, only because of the comparative 
scarcity of such retreats, 

The bats all possess eyes, which are, 
however, rather small, and are adapted to 
their nocturnal habits; but some of the 
other senses appear to be wonderfully de- 
veloped, if we may judge by their organs, 

A remarkable African species, the Me- 
gaderma frons, has the nose and ears 
astonishingly complicated ; the latter by 
what seems to be anextra ear within the 
outer one, which is itself very much en- 
larged. In some other species the two 
ears coalesce across the head, so as to look 
very much like an enormous old-fashion- 
ed bonnet. ‘ 

The nose of this bat, like that of the 
vampire and some other kinds, is pro- 
longed upward into a leaf-shaped pro- 
cess, which probably serves as an organ 
of touch rather than of smell. 

But although the wing function of the 
fore limb makes it incapable of ordinary 
grasping or of feeling, as we do with the 
tips of our fingers, yet every part of the 
delicate wing-membrane is so richly sup- 
plied with nervous fibres, which can be 
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seen crossing and branching in a fine net- 
work, that these organs seem to be en- 
dowed with a special sense which enables 
the bat to perceive and to avoid an ob- 
stacle without even touching it; at any 
rate, a bat has been known to wing its 
way through a darkened room, and avoid 
striking the threads which had been 
stretched across its track. It may per- 
ceive the difference in the resistance of 
the air near an object, as the blind man 
knows when he approaches a house or a 
tree by the echo of his footsteps. 

As to the family habits of the bats we 
know very little; they are not generally 
seen in pairs; but the mother brings 
forth a single young, and for some time 
carries it with her, nourishes it with milk 
from her little breasts, and when at rest 
folds her wings about it, and even curls 
forward the tail membrane so as to pro- 
tect it the more completely. 

There are many more things which 
could be said of the bats, but what has 
been told may serve as a guide to others 
in the study of some of the most curious 
and imperfectly understood members of 
the animal kingdom. 
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A song is in the old world’s mouth, 
It is the song of Paradise ; 3 
She learned it in her dreaming youth, 
_ In the old Garden, under Eastern skies, 
Where the four rivers rise. 


A vision is before her sight, 


The old Apocalyptic glory, 
The New Jerusalem of sacred story ; 


And as one in the night 


That murmurs of to-morrow, 
She says it is a charm against her sorrow, 


The sweet word—heaven. 


Her children learn it in their cradle-song, 
Catching a hint of some mysterious good, 
With whispers of a curse not understood ; 


Too soon they learn to question and to long: 
“So dark and low our earthly house appears, 
So close and sad our years! 

And we have heard there are 

Fair lands that hold the light eternally, 

With many mansions grand to see, 
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And green, still meadows where bright waters pass, 
And all the air is peace. Alas, 
They must be very far!” 


We look away into the dreamy blue, 
There are no visions in the open skies; 
But far more real and true 
Than what we call realities, 
And nearer than we think, our heaven lies. 
Through the retrieving grace that leaves 
Earth still among the shining ones, 
Lights in her days with wondrous suns, 
And curtains her with purple eves, 
Heaven comes to us,—heaven stoops to each desire 
To apprehend the higher. 
For this is kept the forfeited estate, 
For this doth Beauty wait,— 
And from immeasurable heights 
The stars call to us through the holy nights. 
The lower loveliness hath charge to win, 
Standing without, to draw the lost ones in. 
And all the fairest things we know are claimed 
As types of what we know not,—things unnamed 
Till we name heaven. 


Hear what this Beauty saith: “O ye 
Who know the way to Nature’s heart, 
And who have learned to enter reverently 
The treasure-house of Art; 
To whom the old world wears a golden glow, 
And seasons come and go 
Still with new glory—who delight in all 
The joy beneath the summer-blue expanse, 
Look up and see your grand inheritance ! 
O ye whose life is joy, you would not miss 
So fair a world as this/ 
Twice will the starry sons of morning fall 
If you lose heaven! 


“ And ye, who love to stand alone at night, 
With but the stars for answering faces, 
And love the solitude of woods, the might 
Of seas and storms, and lonely mountain-places, 
Long, silent slopes, far-lying valleys green, 
Levels of sunshine, with cloud-shadows cross’d, 
And peaks whose terrible sharp eminence 
Cuts the clear sky, and yawning depths between 
Where echoes wander lost,— 
Think on the Mount of Vision, whence 
One looks across the meadows thickly sown 
With stars as these with daisies. Near His throne 
Who sole inhabitéth eternity 
Must be the grander sight; what will it be 
If you lose heaven? . 


“ And ye to whom the Mother doth reveal 
Her riches and her gladness not alone, 
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Who sitting close beside her, as her own, 
Have learned the story of her ancient wrong; 
Who looking, listening, joying, yet can feel 
An underlying sadness in the song,— 
Who find the brightness from the wood and stream 
Gone with a broken dream ; 
Who walk in lifelong shadows of regret,— 
Who feel the weight and fret 
Of your humanity against all thigs; 
Ye searchers tired of fruitless wanderings, 
Ye mourners for the Eden lost of yore, 
The sword is at its door; 
But lo! where other gates stand open wide! 
Of earth’s unsatisfied 
Who will miss heaven? 


“Lo, I beseech you, by all things that win 

Space for a nobler or a softer thought, 

All good that comes unsought, 

By that which makes your very sorrow fair 
And by the wider hope the sky lets in, 

By all sweet influences in the air 

That bind you unaware ; 

In the lost world, by all that lifts and saves, 
By that which plants the flowers on its graves, 
And crowns its Death with amaranths, and by 
All things to holy uses set apart 

By that chief Beauty which is throned on high, 
And for the promise to the pure in heart, 

O men, be pure, be true! 

Widening your dense and narrow lives 

Till they shall grow transparencies 

Through which heaven’s light may come to you; 
That this good world, where yet is not your rest, 
Muy lead you to the best, 

And as the outer to the inner court, 

(It is a step so short), 

Make earth to heaven.” 
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One hundred years ago New Haven 
had less than one-tenth of the population 
that ithas to-day. Connecticut was then 
a colony, its political elements agitated 
by questions as to the power of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and its religious by mat- 
ters pertaining to Sandemanianism, the 
Half-way Covenant, the New Divinity of 
Whitaker, Hopkins, and their associates. 
Hart and Mather and Bellamy were issu- 
ing their theological pamphlets, and Bar- 
tholomew, Beckwith, Beach, Dickinson, 


Holley, and others were already, or soon 
were to be in the field. 

At New Haven many of the pamph- 
lets of the day were printed, and there 
the deepest interest was felt in the sub- 
jects discussed. Two Congregational 
churches, each with some six or seven 
hundred attendants, and a small Episco- 
pal congregation, numbering, perhaps, 
from 150 to 200, constituted with a single 
exception the total of its worshipping 
assemblies. Bellamy’s pamphlet on the 
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Half-way Covenant, denominated by 
Eleazer Wheelock—afterward President 
Wheelock, of Dartmouth College—“ half- 
way nonsense,” was helping on the fer- 
ment which already existed in the young- 
est of the Congregational churches; and 
this body, which had been rent off from 
the first church in the time of the great 
revival (1742), was now to be rent in 
sunder, mainly with reference to a mat- 
ter which was already deeply agitating 
a great number of the New England 
churches. 

Yale College did not then present the 
long and imposing array of marshalled 
brick fronts which it does to-day. Till 
1752 the only structure which it could 
boast, of any importance, was a building 
of wood, 170 feet long, twenty-two wide, 
and three stories high, with dormar win- 
dows, standing near College Street, in 
front of the present South College, This 
structure, which was spared till 1782, 
when it was finally taken down, con- 
tained, in addition to rooms for tutors and 
students, a dining-hall, kitchen, library, 
and chapel. 

In 1752, the building now known as 
South Middle College, but then designa- 
ted Connecticut Hall, was completed. 
The funds for its erection were largely 
derived by a grant of the Legislature 
from the avails of a lottery and the sale 
of a French prize. Hence the title 
which it bore. As originally constructed, 
it had dormar windows in the roof, which 
were removed in 1797, when the walls 
were carried up to make four complete 
stories, In 1761, the chapel now known 
as the Athenzeum was erected, the upper 
story answering for the library and mu- 
seum, while the lower was occupied for 
morning and evening prayers, and for 
worship on the Sabbath. The officiating 
clergyman was Rev. Naphtali Daggett, 
who for-the three years since President 
Clap’s resignation had been acting Presi- 
dent, filling at the same time the post of 
Professor of Divinity, to which he had 
been elected in 1756, 

The surroundings of the college were 
of a quite commonplace order. A mis- 
cellaneous collection of buildings, some of 
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them of a public character, and by no 
means inviting internally or externally, 
was scattered over the College block, 
The noble elms, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, which now spread the charm 
of their “ leafy beauty” around the scene, 
had then no existence. Jt was reserved 
for Mr. Hillhouse, after his successful 
effort in 1792 to harmonize the General 
Assembly of the State upon a policy fa- 
vorable to the prospects of the College, to 
crown the labors of his beneficence with 
the graceful act which, in 1793, was to 
secure for New Haven the epithet of the 
Elm City, and associate it thenceforth 
with classic shades, 

In 1769, among the twenty-six mem- 
bers of the graduating class were several 
who afterward rose to distinction. Pre- 
sident Dwight, Dr. Nathan Strong or 
Hartford, and Dr. Charles Backus or 
Somers, belonged to it. Among the 
undergraduates were several who had 
been. fitted for college by Rev. Dr. 
Wheelock of Lebanon, as Allyn Mather, 
settled a few years later as pastor of one 
of the churches in New Haven; and 
Joseph Bullen, first missionary to the 
Mississippi region sent out from New 
England ;* while the names of Joseph 
Buckminster, David Humphreys, Abra- 
ham Baldwin, and Moses Cooke Welch 
are to be found upon the list. Dr. Em- 
mons, Governor Treadwell, and the poet 
Trumbull belonged to the class of 1767. 

Among the instructors of the class o1 
1769, or at least among those who were 
connected with the work of instruction 
while this class was passing through its 
undergraduate course, there were, beside 
President Daggett, Job Lane, a native of 
Bedford, Mass.,a young man of great 
promise, who died during his tutorship 
(1768) at the age of 26; Ebenezer Bald- 
win, the pride of the College, a man ‘or 
rare ability and genius, settled as pastor 
at Danbury in 1770, after a four years’ 


* In the class of 1769 were David Avery 
and David Macclure, who were fitted for 
college at Moor’s Charity School, Lebanon, by 
Dr, Wheelock, and were designed—as well as 
Mather and Bullen—for missionaries to the 
Indians, 
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tutorship, and dying of camp fever in 
1776; and Stephen Mix Mitchell, after- 
ward a member of the United States 
Senate and Chief Justice of the State. 

Upon the state of the College while 
the class of 1769 was completing its 
course, the documents which we are 
about to give, consisting mainly of letters 
addressed by College students to their 
former instructor, Dr. Wheelock, will 
throw some light, not the less interesting 
that they were written one hundred years 
or more ago. 

At that time, the influence of Presi- 
dent Clap, with his rigid notions of tuto- 
rial ‘dignity and College etiquette, was 
still distinctly manifest. He had fondly 
studied the history and pored over the 
statutes of the English Universities, and 
as far as circumstances would allow, had 
endeavored to make them the pattern of 
his own policy. The College was his pet 
and pride. He had defended it against 
New Lights and Arminians and Sande- 
manians,* and had confronted a hostile 
party in the Legislature on its behalf. 
Under the colonial charter he held an 
imperium in imperio, and he was sensi- 
tively jealous of its prerogatives, Under 
his presidency the disciplinary subordi- 
nation of classes took deep root, and 
flourished largely. Even as late as 1792, 
under President Stiles, its traditions had 
lost little of their prestige. Prof. Silli- 

_man speaks of “ the deep veneration, nay, 
the solemn awe,” with which the student 
passed beneath the arching portal of the 
wide court-yard of the President's house, 
and “with uncovered head, whether in 
rain or snow, in winter's cold or in hot 
sunbeams, doffed his beaver, and ap- 
proached the vestibule as he would that 
of Solomon's Temple or of the Mosque 
of Omar.” To raise the hat was the stu- 
dent’s mark of respect for a tutor, even if 
passing on the opposite side of the street. 
The honor of a professor commanded re- 

* cognition ata farther distance, while the 
President was entitled to similar homage 
as far as he could be seen. 


* Some of the tutors, just before his resig- 
nation, became Sandemanians, »:d were 


necessitated to resign their positions. 
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The deference of the inferior to the 
superior classes was in keeping with this 
state of things. A senior stood next to 
a tutor in dignity, and to him the Fresh- 
man looked up with a feeling akin to 
reverence. Something of caste separated 
the several classes, while a rigid subordi- 
nation brought them into a connection 
not always comfortable or conciliating. 
The domineering tone of the superior 
must sometimes have been galling to the 
inferior, whe might be doomed to the 
menial services of an errand boy or a 
boot-black, or subjected for the penalty 
of insubordination or disobedience to 
some humiliating infliction, more dis- 
graceful to him that imposed than to the 
one that suffered it. 

But the traditional usages of College 
had, a century ago, already become quite 
venerable, and in the correspondence of 
the time they are frequently referred to. 
Indecd, to understand this correspond- 
ence itself, in some cases, we need to be 
familiar with those usages. Larly after 
the arrival of the Freshmen, they were 
assembled, and formed in line in the long 
gallery of the old chapel,* “the senior 
class. being arranged parallel and front- 
ing them, when one of their number, 
selected for his gravity and weight of 
character, explained to the novices the 
peculiar customs of the College, especially 
in regard to manners; the lesson was 
given with dignity and kindness, and re- 
ceived and regarded in @ proper spirit. 
Thus far was very well; but the interfe- 
rence of the inferior classes, and especi- 
ally of the Sophomore, with the Fresh- 
man class, in lecturing, disciplining, and 
sending of errands, usually vexatious, 
and often insulting, was only mischie- 
vous. The Freshmen were the errand- 
boys of their superiors, and were not 
allowed to wear gowns or to carry 
canes. On the evening preceding the 
public commencement they first assumed 
the toga and the cane, and then osten- 
tatiously paraded the College yard, in 
close phalanx, fencing their way through 
crowds of people assembled to view the 


* Professor Silliman's Address before the 
Alumni, 1842. 
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illumination of the College windows, and 
the dazzling pyrotechnics of mounting 
rockets and burning wheels, revolving 
with blazing coruscations, and fiery ser- 
pents flying through the air with comet 
trains, along the front line of the College 
yard.” * 

If this was the state of things in 1792, 
it will readily be inferred that it was by 
no means less rigid five or six College 
generations earlier. Indeed, as we shall 
see, the death of President Clap was the 
signal for a relaxation of College disci- 
pline, at least in respect to class-subordi- 
nation. President Daggett —who was 
once saluted as Mr, President pro tempore, 
and who wittily replied by asking the 
addresser whether he had ever heard of 
a President pro aternitale—was not a 
man of the same stamp with his prede- 
cessor. Less patient of forms, and less 
jealous of his personal dignity, if not less 
fond of parade, he was more disposed to 
let things take their natural course, and 
leave the classes to pursue their own 
plans without officious supervision. 

It was in 1765 that Dr. Wheelock’s 
son Ralph was graduated, and that two 
of his pupils, David Avery and David 
McClure, entered College. Both of these 
afterward performed missionary service 
among the Indians, and were settled as 
pastors in Connecticut; Avery at Chaplin, 
and McClure at East Windsor. Undoubt- 
edly these two young men must have ap- 
peared to initiated College veterans ver- 
dantly sedate and demure. Above many, 





* Quincy, in his History of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says (II. 134): “In May, 1760, the 
practice of sending the Freshmen on errands 
came under the serious consideration of the 
Board of Overseers, who, ‘although they 
could: not agree entirely to abolish it,’ yet 
recommended to the Corporation to pass a 
law against their ‘being sent on errands 
after the ringing of the commons bell in the 
evening.’ This law the Corporation immedi- 
ately passed; but it was to continue in force 
only for one year. When the subject was 


brought before the Overseers in the October 
following, they refused to give their sanction 
to the law, and the custom long continued in 
the Seminary.” 
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if not most others, they would be invit- 
ing subjects for practical jokes. They 
had been but a short time on the ground 
before they had experimental evidence 
of the fact. The force of traditionary 
college discipline was brought to bear 
upon them in an uncomfortable manner, 

Successive College generations, doubt- 
less, would have been able to furnish a 
correspondence substantially the same 
In the latter part of Octo- 
ber, Dr. Wheelock accompanied them to 
New Haven, witnessed their successful 
examination, and returned to his parish 
duties at Lebanon. Quite promptly Mc- 
Clure writes him (Oct. 30, 1765) : 


“T got the bed made and filled, bor- 
rowed a coverlid, and we lodged in the 
College the same night you left us.” He 
adds :.‘ We have not been called up aloft 
since you left us. The upper classes 
serve the Freshmen as bad as Mr. Smith * 
relates. I can’t help laughing when I see 
the poor Freshmen creeping down stairs 
without the least noise, from the lash of 
their superiors. Freshmen have attained 
almost the happiness of negroes,” 


Other letters doubtless accompanied or 
followed this, giving more in detail those 
features of class subordination hinted at 
by McClure. The Lebanon pastor was 
indignant, and he very promptly gave 
expression to his feelings. His letter to 
his former pupil is especially interesting, 
as revealing the sentiments of the man 
who but a few years later was to lay the 
foundations and shape the policy of Dart- 
mouth College. It was as follows: 


“ Lepanon, Nov. 5, 1765. 


“T had heard so much of the rough, 
savage, clownish, ungenteel manner ot 
conduct towards Freshmen particularly, 
in the young gentlemen who are more 
especially appointed to inspect and form 
the manners of raw and unpolished boys 
when they first come to College, as in- 
clined me to give my attention to that 
subject as I travelled home alone, and I 
could not refrain from indulging some 
concern for you, how you would over- 
come the many temptations, and perse- 
vere in a modest, meek, and becoming 


* This was Rev. C. Jeffrey Smith, a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, who had been engaged by 
Wheelock as a teacher in his school. 
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behaviour through such a new scene of 
trials as I apprehended to be before you. 
I wanted again to see you, to refresh 
your mind anew with what I have here- 
tofore so often inculcated upon you, and 
tell you again with particular application 
to the present occasion. 

“1. That you are to know, and always 
remember, whatever examples or instruc- 
tions you may have to the contrary, that 
Christ's example and precepts are the 
rules by which you are continually to 
walk—and he was meek and lowly, kind 
and benevolent, courteous and gentle to- 
wards all men. We never once, in all 
his history, find him stamping, or furious, 
or haughty in word or behaviour towards 
any, even the meanest of men, and espe- 
cially towards such as were willing to do 
right so far as they knew, and were will- 
ing to be instructed further. Much less 
did he ever seek occasion to make any 
seem to be guilty of an error wher none 
was intended, nor anything like the com- 
manding a youth, a stranger, one igno- 
rant of persons and customs, to go and 
stand an hour in a room alone, as a pun- 
ishment for he knew not what (I refer 
to the account which Pomeroy gave me 
of thejr treatment of honest Backus) ; 
this and several other instances I heard, 
as clannish, savage, and ungenteel as 
that, and done too in a college, and by 
young gentlemen (so called) who were 
appointed to teach Freshmen good man- 
ners, and decent, comely behaviour to- 
wards all men. 

“One morning after I came home, I 
walked abroad and saw my large herd 
of fatting hogs shut up in the long yard 
in the street, and to their number were 
added several strangers, which were 
brought down from the farm to be fatted 
with them; the extraordinary discipline 
among them, exercised towards these 
new-comers the whole length of the 
yard, commanded my attention, and the 
more so because it seemed to be so exact 
a resemblance of, and even an acting over 
the scene which had much engrossed my 
thoughts, but only with this difference: 
these were really hogs, and were acting 
the very nature of hogs, and in that view 
their discipline seemed tolerable, though 
very cruel and inhuman; but had they 
been young gentlemen of a liberal educa- 
tion, and honored with the important 
trust and office of forming the minds and 
manners of the junior members of that 
very respectable society to rules of the 
most polite and decent deportment among 
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their fellow-men, the sight, instead of 
diverting me, must needs have filled me 
with indignation, I charge you, my 
children, that you take heed that you 
don't grow into a liking or a less abhor- 
rence of such a conduct by seeing it 
practised by others, and by your supe- 
riors in standing; and that you don’t 
indulge the least disposition ever to imi- 
tate it, if by the providence of God you 
should ever have an opportunity for it. 
Leave that manner of conduct entirely 
to the hogs, who may practise it without 
degrading or debasing themselves, or dis- 
honoring the society to which they be- 
long. 

“2. That you watch and guard against 
those vices and evils to which you are 
in a special manner exposed by the vari- 
ous temptations before you, such as 
anger and disaffection towards others, 
contemptuous behavior, pleasure in dis- 
obliging them, lying, or any breaking 
over the good and wholesome laws of 
College in compliance with the solicita- 
tions of others; as, for instance: If you 
should be enticed by superiors to comply 
with any fashionable practice which is 
forbidden by the laws of College, such as 
playing at cards, clandestinely bringing 
forbidden liquors into College, reviling 
authority, or claning or devising any 
mischievous plots, etc., modestly but re- 
solutely refuse, and everything else where- 
by you shall expose yourselves to guilty 
fears of being detected, or expose your- 
selves to temptations to injure the truth 
if you should be called in question for it. 
The loss of your peace is an evil too great 
to be repaired by anything you will have 
in return for such compliances with others. 
Never be afraid to be unfashionable when 
truth and virtue are so. 

“Tt would grieve me much to hear that 
you have been guilty of lying, or doing 
anything mean and unworthy of your 
Christian character; but it would not 
grieve me at all to hear that you have 
incurred the displeasure of all the vicious 
pest of College by an unfashionable ad- 
1erence to truth, and a strict practice 
of religion and virtue.” 


Very acceptable to the victims of class 
tyranny was this letter of the Lebanon 
pastor, steeping his indignation in humor 
and satire. McClure passed it over into 
the hands of one Josiah Dunham, a class- 
mate, whose name, however, does not 
appear on the list of graduates, and 
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Dunham gratefully writes back to 


Wheelock : 


“T have received the letter Mr. Whee- 
lock sent to Avery and McClure, which 
was so adapted to the discipline I had 
just been under, I could but be astonished. 
I was ordered up every play-time for 
three or four days, for nothing else but 
going into the Hall before one of the 
Seniors, who I did not see, and going out 
of my room into the entry (to put a little 
water in my ink-horn) without my hat.” 


Well might the writer add, by way of 
comment, “ O heinous crimes indeed !” 

We pass over a period of two years. 
Avery and McClure have returned from 
their homes to New Haven to enter 
upon their third year. There were no 
railroads then, The forty miles they had 
to travel, that might be accomplished 
now in two hours, kept them on the 
road till *‘ about daylight down.” They 
travelled on horseback, a convenience 
which one of their fellow-students, whom 
they had hoped to have as company on 
the way, could not enjoy. The next 
morning, at an early hour, they write: 


“ We design, after breakfast, to find a 
room for Mather and Frisbie (both from 
Wheelock's school) in the new College, 
as the rooms there are warmest and best. 
We have just come from prayers; the 
tutors have come down and caress us 
very friendly.” 


Again we have the story of class dis- 
cipline : 


“The Freshmen class are called a very 
likely class. They were ordered up to 
the long garret immediately after dinner 
to receive instruction from their supe- 
riors.” 


McClure writes a week later (Oct. 30, 
1767) : 


“All things in College wear a good 
aspect seemingly, except the Seniorical 
discipline, which is still practised. Jonne 
(John Wheelock, subsequently President 
of Dartmouth College) has been ordered 
up once or twice into the long garret 
with the rest of his class, and I think 
twice alone. He seems to bear up very 
well under it for his age and temper. It 
gives me great grief to see such practice 
held up in this seat of learning, and so 
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little religion and manners prevalent; 
though the students are in general moral 
in their conduct, and a few good Chris- 
tians I hope among them. There are 
some in my class with whom I do enjoy 
great satisfaction in religious and learned 
conversation, who utterly reject and de- 
spise the company of the giddy and the 
conversation of the vain and frothy.” 


A few weeks later, a letter from Dr. 
Wheelock reveals the fact that a better 
report of College manners had reached 
him. To his pupils, Avery, McClure, 
Johnson, Frisbie, and Mather he writes 
(Dec. 11, 1767): 


“T am glad to hear that the Freshmen 
are not plagued and worried of late with 
that worse than hoggish kind of dis- 
cipline from their superiors, as I think 
you call them, Ifthere should be a re- 
vival of it, and you should find it distem- 
per your mind and interrupt your peace 


. and communion with God, I would have 


you ask a dismission from College, and 
come home; but watch and guard that 
you be not found blameworthy in your 
carriage toward any.” 


It is evident from subsequent corres- 
pondence that the relaxation in the dis- 
cipline administered by superiors was not 
transient. A change had taken place for 
the better, and it was destined to be per- 
manent, Perhaps the new policy of 
cataloguing the students alphabetically, 
rather than by their social rank or stand- 
ing, had something to do with it. To 
this matter Avery refers in a letter dated 
Dec. 17, 1767: 


“There appears a laudable ambition to 
excel in knowledge. It is not he that 
has got the finest coat or largest ruffles 
that is esteemed here at present. And 
as the class henceforward are to be placed 
alphabetically, the students may expect 
marks of distinction to be put upon the 
best scholars and speakers.” 


It is evident that President Clap, with 
his high notions of subordination and 
College dignity, was no longer at the 


head of the institution. President Dag- 
gett was indeed a man of quite another 
stamp. 

The correspondence of the time gives 
us glimpses of the course of College studies. 
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Avery, now in his Junior year, writes 
(Nov. 11, 1767): 


“This week we begin Martin’s Gram- 
mar, which we recite in the morning, 
Tully at 11 o’clock, and the Greek Tes- 
tament at five in the afternoon. On 
Mondays and Tuesdays we dispute, and 
for Saturday’s study we have Wollebius’ 
Compend of Divinity * in Latin (which 
books the President got at Boston for 
the Junior class). The President recom- 
mended this author as good and sound 
as Dr. Ames, and his Latin much more 
elegant.” 


Allyn Mather, subsequently Pastor in 
New Haven, was not disposed to exag- 
yerate the value of College lessons in this 
department. To Dr. Wheelock he writes 
(Nov. 20th, 1767) : 

“As to Divinity, I am ignorant as 
when I came from home, if not more so. 
The President has set apart Saturday for 
that purpose, that we may study Di- 
vinity. I hope it will be somewhat 


* In 1723 a Committee of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College state, in a Re- 
port to the Board, “that the Greek Cate- 
chism is recited by the Freshmen without 
exposition, Wollebius’ and Ames’s Systems of 
Divinity by the other classes, with exposi- 
tion on Saturdays.” In 1726, in an official 
report by the tutors, we find that the Fresh- 
men had the Greek Catechism on Saturday 
mornings, while the Sophomores and Juniors 
had Wollebius’s Divinity, and the Seniors 
Ames’s Medulla. 

The copy of Wollebius in my possession 
has on the fly-leaf the name of Peleg 
Sprague, with the date of 1779, and we may 
infer that it was in use at that time in Har- 
vard. It is the new edition (Hditio Nova 
prioribus correctior) of 1760, published in Lon- 
don, and soon after imported into this 
country. It is a large 24mo of 266 pages, 
exclusive of index and tables, neatly printed 
and bound, the leading doctrinal statements 
or canones in large print, for the most part 
italic, while the explanatory portions are in 
dovble column, fine print. The doctrine is 
Sublapsarian ; the Trinity is distinctly taught, 
and the book contains a concise compend of 
systematic theology. Wollebius died in 1629, 
and this production of his pen was trans- 
lated into several different languages, and 
long enjoyed a high popularity. 
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better, but I am afraid not. We recite 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, It is 
my present thought this is not the 
place to qualify a missionary for Indian 
service. Some private school, I should 
think, would be better for that purpose. 
I have some reasons to give why, if 
time would permit.” 


It is evident that theological knowledge 
claimed a degree of attention which 
would scarcely be accorded to it in these 
days. “The President’s aim in preach- 
ing,” writes McClure (Nov. 27, 1767), 
“is mainly to give the students an un- 
derstanding cf the doctrines of religion, 
for which he preaches systematically.” 
With Wollebius as a text-book, and with 
weekly recitations in the Shorter Cate- 
chism, it is not strange that College stu- 
dents, whatever their destined callings, 
should take a deep interest in the theolo- 
gical discussions of the day. The poet 
Trumbull could not but betray it in his 
“Progress of Dullness,” penned perhaps, 
at least conceived, at this very juncture, 
although Half-way Covenant Dialogues 
could not have contributed greatly to fire 
his muse, 

Elocution was not altogether neglected 
in those days: 


“ As for oratory,” writes Avery (Dec. 
17, 1767,) “perhaps there was scarce 
ever a time in which that run lower at 
College than it has for some time past.” 
But he adds: “There is excited in a 
number a vehement emulation, if pos- 
sible, by improvement, to gain and culti- 
vate this very useful and most excellent 
branch of learning. We conferred to- 
gether soon after vacancy (vacation), 
laid a plan, and then proposed it to Mr. 
Mitchel. He highly approved of it, and 
assured us he would not be wanting to 
encourage and forward it all in his power. 
We purchased Ward's System of Oratory 
for our director, In short, the method 
we came into is this: that we meet one 
or two evenings in a week, and. deliver 
or pronounce each a speech about the 
length of a declamation; and when one 
has done, in the most friendly manner, 
without the least disrelish, we take the 
freedom to make observations on his pro-* 
nunciation and gestures, according to the 
best of our knowledge. And then read 
a lecture in Ward, and, as we go on, are 
careful to digest and incorporate it. Mr. 
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Brooks, of the Senior class, constantly 
meets with us with great engagedness, 
and is of much service to us. Mr, 
Mitchel attends often to correct and en- 
courage us. Our meeting is kept pri- 
yate, and consists of about a dozen mem- 
bers.” 
Samuel Johnson writes : 


“Oratory is reviving as fast as the in- 
fluence of our worthy teacher can pre- 
vail. Under Mr. Mitchel’s wing a so- 
ciety is formed for this purpose, of which 
Avery and McClure bear a great part.” 

But one department of study, little 
attended to in these maturer times 
of comparative philology, claimed the 
attention of Dr. Wheelock’s pupils. 
Designed as missionaries to the Indians, 
they sought to attain a mastery of their 
language. This they had done to some 
extent at Lebanon, while connected with 
the charity school, and enjoying oppor- 
tunities to converse with the native In- 
dians who were gathered there. But at 
New Haven they sought to add to their 
acquisitions, “Mr. Johnson and I,” 
writes McClure, “rarely converse in any 
other language ; I hope not to lose what 
little I have already attained.” 

Spirits of Tully and Virgil, hovering 
over the classic shades of Yale, might al- 
most regard as a desecrating intrusion, 
and resent as impertinence, the introduc- 
tion into such scenes of guttural in- 
tonations which befitted better the 
whoop of Indian warriors, or the savage 
life of the forests. But those intonations 
were yet to express the love which 
Christianity reveals and inspires, and 
several of this little band of Dr. 
Wheelock’s pupils were to perform sig- 
nal, though brief service, in labors in 
which the name of David Brainerd had 
become renowned even across the ocean. 

Throughout the correspondence be- 
tween Dr, Wheelock and his pupils, the 
highest respect is expressed for the Col- 
lege authorities. Of the President, Mather 
writes: “He is very kind. I was at his 
house the other day; he was so kind as 
to invite me to visit him, and make 
myself free in talking with him on points 
of religion.” Of Mr. Baldwin, his tutor, 
he says: “He is exceeding kind, and 
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spares no pains to instruct me. I am 
under obligations to love and respect him 
for the same.” But Mr. Mitchel was an 
especial favorite. “He takes,” says 
McClure, “the greatest pains with his 
class, to instruct us in every necessary 
branch of learning.” He adds, “The 
Rev. President and tutors are universally 
loved in College, and have a tender con- 
cern for our future as well as present 
welfare and happiness.” 

It is doubtful whether any tutor of the 
present generation can boast the posses- 
sion of such a testimonial of respect and 
affection as Job Lane received from the 
mother of “ Jonne,” knit as it was by her 
own hands. Lane’s letter of acknowledg- 
ment reveals a feature of College life not 
brought out in the previous portions of 
the correspondence. He writes (Feb. 11, 
1768) to Dr. Wheelock: 

“T this day received by Dunham your 
kind letter of the 7th instant, by whom 
also I received a present from Madam, 
which I very gratefully accept, and re- 
turn Madam Wheelock my hearty thanks. 
Iam sorry to learn that I am to be de- 
prived of the agreeable company of your 
son. His service has been indeed very 
acceptable to me. I always found him 
very ready to do whatsoever I desired of 
him; but this want may be made up by 
getting another waiter, if the Dr. judges 
best to take him from College for the 
present. He did not [as you observe] 
lodge with me, which was contrary to 
my design; but the reason was, I could 
not obtain a bed here in town that would 
be convenient for us to lodge together 
upon. I therefore took one of my other 
Freshmen, and did that for Wheelock 
that I thought was best.” 

The last year of Avery and McClure 
in College arrives, and they enter upon 
the dignity of Seniors, qualified to act the 
part of “superiors” in their turn, We 
are curious to know whether they are now 
tempted to abuse the power, of the exer- 
cise of which they had once complained. 
Here is what Avery writes, January 25, 
1769 : 

“ A number of the senior class talk of 
studying divinity under the Doctor after 
they leave College, if a favorable oppor- 
tunity shall be afforded. Nothiag re- 
markable has happened since our last. 
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The trimming of Freshmen, as it is called, 
is not carried to an undue pitch as usual. 
The Doctor may be fully satisfied with 
respect to McClure’s and my not bearing 
\any part in that business.” 


Great changes have taken place during 
the past century, and the Yale College of 
1769 presents a striking contrast in some 
respects to that of 1869. The change 
has been not only in the number and char- 
acter of the buildings, and the increase of 
the means of instruction, but in the 
usages of the College and the mutual re- 
lations of the pupils, and their common 
relations to the officers of the institu- 
tion. “ Seniorical superiority ” no 
longer tyrannizes as of old, or applies the 
epithet of “discipline” to acts of bar- 
barous insolence. The “trimming of 
Freshmen ” is a thing of the past. Tutors 
no longer have their Freshman waiters, 
Theological studies are less prominent as 
a part of the Academical course. The 
Shorter Catechism is no longer recited on 
Saturdays. Wollebius is probably un- 
known even by name to nine out of ten of 
the undergraduates. Theological dis- 
cussions of the kind then prevalent would 
scarcely suit the taste of the present 
times. For instance, McClure writes 
(Oct. 30, 1767), “The class yesterday held 
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a forensic dispute on the Infusion of the 
Soul. Warm and poignant arguments 
were advanced on both sides, and Mr, 
Mitchel: gave in contrary to the Doctor’s 
opinion ; and Infusion is generally held 
through the College.” * 

The accession of Dr. Daggett to the 
post so long and ably filled by President 
Clap marks an era in the College history. 
The old feudalism—if we may so call it 
—at once gave way, or at least assumed 
a milder type. The way was preparing 
for a Stiles and a Dwight, the one with 
his universal science, and the other with 
his theology destined to effect a revolu- 
tion that would never go backward, The 
College has no longer occasion to dread, 
and the President no longer is necessita- 
ted to require, the resignation of Sande- 
manian tutors. If a poet like Trumbull 
should arise to-day he would no longer 
find fresh dialogues on the Half-way Cov- 
enant in circulation to invite his sportive 
wit, or be compelled in self-defence to 
say— 

“So priests drive poets to the lurch 
By fulminations of the Church, 
Mark in our title-page our crimes, 
Find heresies in double rhymes, 
Charge tropes with damnable opinion 
And prove a metaphor Arminian.” 





COMPTON FRIARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“MARY POWELL.” 


(Concluded, ) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CLOSING SCENES. 
“ Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”—Scorr. 


* Not so comes darkness to the good man’s breast.” 
R. MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. Meccor looked round, stood up, 
and steadied himself with the chair, but 





*In Wheelock’s correspondence will be 
found several letiers which passed between 
Wheelock and the somewhat notorious Timo- 
thy Allen on this subject. It- was at least 
earnestly discussed, but the two men could 
not agree. Evidently, Allen held substanti- 
ally to Mitchel's views. 


seemed unable to get out a word. I was 
hastily retreating when he said, 

“No—stay "— 

And moved to the door, but then came 
back for his coat; saying as he went, 

“ You don’t want my coat, ladies—my 
character I leave you.” 

“ Because you can’t help it, Meggot,” 
cried Fanny in a loud, taunting voice. 
“T’ll show you up!” 

“Oh, Fanny !” 

“ Why, I'm driven to it, Miss’ Lyon,” 
said she, bursting into tears, “That 
heartless, unmanly fellow starves me 
while he lives well himself, smokes and 
drinks away all my hard earnings, does 
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nothing from morning to night, and only 
comes home to taunt and scoff at me, 
He says I’ve spoilt his prospects! and 
hasn’t he spoilt mine, after promising to 
make me a lady? If I were a lady, I 
should be no mate for him now, for he’s 
no gentleman !” 

“Mrs. Meggot, pray don’t make things 
worse by complaining of him. Iam very 
sorry indeed fur you both—his prospects 
really are spoilt by his marriage, though 
it was his own doing.” 

“That indeed it was! I wish I'd 
never seen his face. I wish I’d been Mrs, 
Hartlepool's maid to this hour ’—and she 
shed tears of passion and self-pity. 

“Did you write to my mother?” 

“Yes, I did, Miss Lyon, though I had 
no right to take such a liberty. Meggot 
was always twitting me with the way he 
was entertained at your house, and how 
you made much of him and never cared 
for me, and that he could not introduce 
me to any of his acquaintance, being no 
lady. That nettled me, so I determined 
to show him up, and wrote to your ’ma, 
thinking she would suppose me a poor 
person— which I am, sure enough — 
though he’s made me a lady.” 

“My mother did suppose the letter 
was from a poor person,” said I, “and 
though her own means are very limited, 
she sent you some tea and bread and 
butter and an egg.” 

“Then I’m sure she’s kinder than I 
deserve,” said Fanny, again in tears. 
“The only act of kindness, if you'll be- 
lieve me, that I’ve received from any 
friend since I came to London. Oh, 
Miss Lyon! thank her for me, will 
you? and say I beg her pardon for 
writing.” 

“T will; and now good-by; but try to 
bear with your husband, and don't speak 
to him or of him so unkindly. You 
fancy he feasts with his friends, but in- 
deed, I believe he is almost as hard up as 
yourself, and he certainly seems to have 
tried to support himself by teaching. It 
is very difficult, sometimes, for men of 
education to find anything whatever to 
do, especially when they are not on 
terms with their friends —” 
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“But why is he not on terms with 
them,” interrupted Fanny, “ but for his 
drinking and smoking —” 

“Chiefly for his imprudent marriage, I 
think; and you know it is imprudent for 
a man to marry when he cannot maintain 
a wife.” 

“He don't maintain me/ For this 
long while he has told me I must work or 
starve. He brings me home nothing.” 

“Perhaps because he has nothing to 
bring.” 

“Does he go the right way? If you'll 
believe me, Miss Lyon —” and then fol- 
lowed a string of troubles that I listened 
to most unwillingly; for I could see no 
prospect of setting either of them on a 
better track. Mr, Meggot’s intemperate 
habits defeated every hope of his being 
reclaimed by anything we could do; and 
his wife, freed from every restraint by a 
passionate sense of wrong, seemed an 
absolute shrew, who had married him for 
the selfish purpose of being raised to a 
position she was quite unfit to grace. 
She said: ‘He told me he should be for- 
given before the year was out, and I 
should then visit his mother and Mrs. 
Hartlepool!” 

A gentle tap at the door made Fanny 
suddenly lower her voice and compose 
her looks. A thoughtful-looking artisan 
opened the door without coming in, and 
said, “Good day, ma’am—is Mr. Meggot 
within?” 

“No, Mr. Brown, I’m afraid he’s at the 
Crown—he'll be in by-and-by.” 

“ Here’s his Ovid. Will you give him 
my respects, and say I'll come round to 
him this evening, if convenient, unless he 
prefers meeting me at the Crown.” 

“Oh, you'd better come here, Mr. 
Brown, than meet him at that nasty 
place”—adding to me as the man went 
away—“ he’s making that poor fellow as 
bad as himself—teaching him all his bad 
habits along with a little Latin.” 

How concerned my mother was when 
I told her the result of my visit! 

“There can be no hope of him now,” 
said she. “I hate the thought of him, 
He will be ashamed to show his face here 
again, that’s one comfort.” 
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And interceding for this man had lost 
me the Hartlepools ! 

It seemed so strange to have my father 
always at home now! A great deal of 
his day was passed in sleep ; when awake, 
he often seemed in a kind of mental tor- 
por. He spoke little, but what he said 
was very gentle, very sweet. His pa- 
tience was perfect; his memory much 
impaired, reminding me of some shattered, 
quaintly painted old window, showing on 
its fragments here a cherub, there a cross. 

Reading the Bible to him, which he 
never tired of, was as good for us as for 
him. How often, after a short absence, 
have I returned to find my mother, with 
her hand locked in his, and the Bible on 
her knee, tranquilly reading to him! 

One day, when thus employed, he quiet- 
ly passed away! Surely there could not 
have been a more peaceful death! I had 
often tried to picture it to myself, but 
never dared to expect anything as gentle 
as this. I had just come in, and cried 
“Oh, mother!” She looked up in sur- 
prise, with her finger on the text she had 
just read— And what I say unto you, I 
say unto all—Watch!” 

Our tears of sorrow had no bitterness. 
How humble had been his trust in his Re- 
deemer! How blameless and unselfish 
his life! It was a great mercy that he 
was removed so painlessly. ‘For so He 
giveth His beloved sleep.” We were 
sure he was beloved—we were sure his 
faith was anchored on the Rock. 

Mr. Tremlett was very useful to us 
at that time, and a great comfort; he 
managed everything about the funeral, 
and attended it with us. Afterwards he 
sat some time, talking pensively and 
affectionately of his old friend; which 
was acceptable to my mother, though I 
was rather relieved when he rose to go. 

My mother was then going to lie down, 
when a dubious knock at the door made 
me exclaim, “Oh, wait till we know who 
itis. I sadly fear it is Mr. Meggot.” 

“Surely he would not intrude,” said 
my mother; but he did intrude the next 
moment. She said repellingly, 

“ Mr. Meggot, I am surprised,” but he 
interrupted her with, 
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“Oh, how I deplore your-loss! Poor 
Mr. Lyon! gone at last. Poor Mrs, 


Lyon! how will you survive him? What 
will you do?” 

“These are questions for me, not for 
you, sir,” she replied, “ and I can’t think 
why you come here any more. You 
never had any right to come at all; we 
were no friends of yours and did not in- 
vite you. My husband disapproved of 
your ways, Mr, Meggot; you were agen- 
tleman in form, but you did not conduct 
yourself so, My opinion is, that if you 
don't break through your bad habits 
you will sink into an early grave; and 
ask your own heart, sir, who will deplore 
you?” 

He looked at her fixedly, as well he 
might; and when she ceased; there was 
a moment’s silence; and then he said, 
very emphatically, 

“T shall never come here again —” and 
walked out of the house. 

“And I’m sure I'm very glad of it,” 
saidmy mother. “ What’s the use of look- 
ing so white, vou foolish child? I told 
him the truth, and it will be all the better 
for him if he heeds it,” 

He did not heed it, and in a few 
months he sank into an obscure, untime- 
ly grave. A devoted city missionary 
who attended him to the last came, at 
his desire, to tell my mother of his death 
and commend his widow to her kindness, 
With the missionary’s aid, she started 
her off to her grandfather in the country. 
We never heard of her afterwards, 

We now reaped the benefit of my 
dear father’s self-denial and forethought, 
for he had insured his life for our benefit, 
and though our income was materially 
lessened, we could manage to live on 
what the insurance secured, There was 
no reason why we should now live near 
the brewery; therefore we resolved to 
move into lodgings in some pleasant 
neighborhood at the next quarter day. 

One morning I went to the Pantheon 
to look at the widows’ caps. I had gone 
to the upper floor, which was generally 
very quiet, and was looking down for a 
moment over the railing, on the parterre 
of gay counters like flower-beds below, 
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when some one suddenly accosted me, I 
turned round and saw Miss Poulter. 

“Miss Lyon! I was sure it was you,” 
said she. “I saw you-across from the 
opposite side and hurried round, I was 
so afraid I should miss you! Oh, Miss 
Lyon, what a shocking thing this is 
about the Hartlepools!” 

I gave a little cry, and said, “What is 
it? Ihave not heard.” 

“ Ruined, utterly ruined,” said Miss 
Poulter, drawing me to aseat. “Do sit 
down here awhile, the women are away 
at their dinners—oh, you never heard 
such a sad thing in your life, I could 
not have believed! Always thought so 
safe! But there was a rogue in the firm, 
and he made away with everything, and 
then made away with himself, so there’s 
nobody to punish, you know. And at 
first nobody could account for it and sup- 
posed it was hypochondria—but no such 
thing, it was conscience / because he knew 
it must be found out. And so, when it 
was found out, which was only yesterday, 
and actually before he was buried, it 
took poor Mr. Hartlepool so by surprise 
that he spun round like a top, in a verti- 
go, you know, and fell flat upon the floor. 
And they thought he was dead. But he 
came to after being bled, though some 
say that should not have been done, and 
some one went down instantly to the 
family, and they all came up last night, 
Mrs, Hartlepool and all, and now you may 
conceive what a state they are all in,” 

I was crying bitterly, and said, ‘‘ Have 
you seen them?” 

“No, they see nobody. I called to 
inquire. That was my duty, you know, 
but I could not be surprised at not. being 
admitted, for they don’t see a soul, and 
Timothy looked as white as ashes. His 
eyes were quite red, and I believe he 
had been crying. It will be in the 
papers to-day, the inquest and every- 
thing. Very likely it was in the even- 
ing papers last night. My nephew is 
junior clerk, so he knows everything. 
He came and told me di— There are 
the Claytons.” 

Here Miss Poulter flew off to another 
acquaintance, scarcely allowing herself 
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time to take leave of me. She seemed 
quite excited at having such news. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REVERSES. 


As various as the moon 

Is man’s estate below ; 

To his bright day of gladness soon 
Succeeds a night of woe. 

The night of woe resigns 

Its darkness and its grief— 


I left the Pantheon full of grief, and 
walked rapidly towards Mr. Hartlepool's 
town-house. It had a disconsolate air, 
from having been long out of occupation 
—no flowers, no clean blinds or clean 
door-step. I was just inquiring, full of 
trouble, how is Mr. Hartlepool when 
Urith came hastily from the dining room, 
saying, 

“Oh, Bessy! is that you? Oh, do 
come in! how long, how very long it is 
since we have seen you!” And then 
we both cried, and she drew me into the 
dining-room, and said: 

“What has kept you away all this 
time? Mamma was so surprised, and a 
little hurt too, for it seemed as if you 
cared no longer for us, but yet I was 
sure that could not be, for I felt I knew 
you.” 

I could hardly speak at first. I said, 
“T thought Mrs. Hartlepool was angry 
with me.” 

“Angry with you? Oh no! Why 
should she be? Even if there had been 
anything to be angry about, it would 
have passed off long ago; but now we 
can only think of papa’s critical state.” 

“How is he?” 

“Very low indeed, but they say he 
will get over it, if he can keep his mind 
quiet. How is he to do that, Bessy? 
He is ruined! and will have to give up 
everything he has in the world, as a 
man of honor.” 

“Oh, what will you do?” 

“Oh, we shall do something,” said 
she, with the smile of hope and youth. 
“And now come up and see all the 
others.” 

What sweet kisses I received! What 
loving looks and words and caresses! 
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It was hardly possible to be sorrowful 
under such circumstances—to realize the 
blow they had just sustained, and the 
changed prospects that lay before them, 
No explanations took place, none were 
felt wanting. Words of affectionate sym- 
pathy and pitying interest for my mother 
and me under our loss showed that 
their hearts had room for others, even 
when their own future was so suddenly 
* clouded. 

I only saw Mrs. Hartlepool for a min- 
ute or two. Urith had gone to tell her 
I was in the house, and Marianne was 
sorrowfully telling me how her mother 
had at first been almost stunned by the 
news, but had rallied her powers to meet 
the emergency,—when a cab rattled into 
the courtyard, some one sprang from it, 
ran into the house, up the stairs, and 
into the drawing-room. 

“ Marianne!” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

If ever there were a lovers’ meeting, 
that was one. I don’t think they had 
been acknowledged lovers before, even 
to one another or themselves, He had 
just landed, had gone straight to the 
counting-house, and heard of the catas- 
trophe. Hence his rush into the house. 

Urith came in at the same moment by 
a different door, and beckoned me out. 

“Tom and Marianne don’t look very 
unhappy,” said she with a bright smile. 
“You see we have our little solaces, 
even at such a time as this.” 

Mrs. Hartlepool received me at her 
bedroom door. “Just for a kiss, Bessy, 
and no more—all is going on well, but 
we are obliged to keep him very quiet, 
and I cannot leave him. My kindest 
love to your mother. I was so sorry for 
her loss! I have never forgotten, my 
dear, what a comfort you were to us all. 
God is very good to us still. He will 
bring us safely through this trial.” 

She had known, then, of our loss; 
then why did she not write? there must 
have been some reason or feeling that 

‘Urith knew nothing of. Whether it 
were so or not, I never inquired. There 
are some things that are so much better 
left alone; especially when they relate 
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to misunderstandings between friends, 
What is the use of going all over them 
again, and reviving uncomfortable feel- 
ings? As I went home, I thought I 
never felt how joy and sorrow may be 
bound up together, as I did then. 

It was a great crisis, but they bravely 
passed through it. Everybody said how 
honorably Mr, and Mrs, Hartlepool be- 
haved, There was no “keeping back 
part of the price.” I suppose when a 
man’s credit is founded on unblemished 
character, he may always equitably raise 
money to meet an emergency. At any 
rate, after everything had been given up, 
Mr. Hartlepool received such assistance 
from friends as enabled him to carry his 
family abroad, there to live frugally till 
Basil and Mr. Brqoke could communicate 
with him, 

A long time passed befure they could 
effectually aid him; meanwhile, his spirit 
was subdued to what it worked in; and 
his desires moderated when he found 
how perfectly happy he and his family 
could be, living in the simplest manner 
imaginable. The old chain was broken 
and never renewed, 

Basil, however, returned from India to 
take up what was left of the business, 
and found excellent support from his 
father’s old connections. In course of 
time, he married Miss Anne Keith, who 
was said by the family to be every way 
worthy of him. 

Meanwhile the Hartlepools remained 
in a quaint old French provincial town, 
with most beautiful environs, where liv- 
ing was cheap, and there was a little 
knot of English to afford pleasant society. 
And here they remained many years, till 
the death of dear Mrs. Hartlepool, and 
afterwards of her husband, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


PARADISE LOST. 


‘* What sorrows gloomed upon that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away !” 
—Deserted Village. 
But long before that, Captain Haréle- 
pool was made post, and married Mari- 
anne. It was a very pretty wedding, 
I was told, and Urith wrote me a charm- 
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ing account of it; but I could never 
believe that, in a foreign land, with for- 
eign ways and foreign people, it could 
have borne comparison with Helen’s 
wedding at Compton Friars. 

That dear wedding! the only one I 
ever assisted at! Its flowers have per- 
ished; its favors been consigned to the 
fire; its merry peal has died away ; nay, 
many of the guests are dead, and the rest 
have grown or are growing old. The 
bridal pair that took each other that day 
for better for worse have been since 
tested many times in the fire and not 
found base metal. They have blooming 
young people springing up around them, 
as hopeful and engaging as they them- 
selves once were, to whom Compton 
Friars is but a tradition. 

Where are Eva and Blanche ?—Dead! 
Where are Mr. and Mrs, Hartlepool ?— 
Dead! Where is Urith? —Urith still 
lives, but beyond my reach. -When the 
family went abroad, to live as cheaply as 
possible, she threw herself into author- 
ship, and this time with success. Thence- 
forth it became her passion—her voca- 
tion. She did not maintain her family, 
but she contributed to many of its com- 
forts; and she had a constant source of 
pleasurable and profitable occupation. 

We were indebted to Mr. Tremlett for 
finding us our pretty lodgings, which at 
first we only thought of for a few weeks, 
but ended by making our permanent 
home. It seemed a providential ar- 
rangement, that suited our health, tastes, 
and finances. My mother, relieved of 
the anxieties of housekeeping, took as it 
were a new lease of life. Our bed-room 
looked into a pretty garden, gay with 
old-fashioned flowers,—made the play- 
ground, at certain hours, of six nice little 
boys, who were Mrs. Harper’s day-schol- 
ars. These children, far from being a 
nuisance, were my mother’s delight. 
They were exceedingly well managed, 
and very fond of the cheerful, good- 
tempered little widow who had charge 
ofthem. By degrees, she and my mother 
became good friends; she made friends 
of the little fellows too, and was famous 
for coddling and petting, and tying up cut 
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fingers. My talents, too, came occasion- 
ally into play in the way of hemming 
sails for little boats, sewing miniature 
union-jacks, painting pictures and telling 
stories, Our bow-windowed sitting-room 
faced a lively little mall, with tall trees 
and gleams of the Thames, with some- 
thing always passing. My mother never 
wearied of the look-out; it was a con- 


‘Stant amusement to her, and to Mr, 


Tremlett, too, on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

Meantime my correspondence with 
Urith languished. This was not my 
fault, for I never left a letter of hers 
unanswered. But I did not want to 
intrude on her leisure; and when her 
letters became so infrequent, I felt as if 
it would be intrusion to write to her. 
She was forming new friendships with 
people well worth knowing, and how 
could I expect to preserve a place among 
them? I have since thought there may 
be as much self-consciousness in being 
too diffident as too forward, but the old 
constraint remains. I don’t think I could 
write to Urith now; unless, indeed, she 
were to write first to me. Then she 
would pitch the key—lead the subject. 
I should write fast enough ! 

Well, let her remain a memory, that it 
is a pensive luxury to dwell on. In this 
still, solitary hour, with the rain beating 
against the window- panes, and now and 
then finding its way down the chimney 
and hissing in the fire, it 7s a luxury to 
muse on the past, and picture Compton 
Friars in the embers. 

Years after the Hartlepools had left it, 
I took it into my head to make a pilgrim- 
age thither. I had better have left it 
alone. It was after the tranquil death 
of my beloved mother, when I felt very 
sad and in want of some pleasant interest, 
I had visited her grave,—she was not 
there; I went to my father’s grave—he 
was not there; their ashes lay apart, but 
their spirits were with those of the just 
made perfect. I felt utterly lonely with- 
out them. I thought I would go down 
to Compton Friars, 

Spring was rejuvenizing the copses, 
the hedges, the meadows; violets and 
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primroses were blooming under old trees, 
and little children were gathering them ; 
yellow butterflies and also little blue ones 
were on the wing—blue butterflies such 
as I never saw but at Compton Friars; 
cows perfumed the air with their fra- 
grant breath ; a little heifer playfully but- 
ted me into a dry ditch, refusing to be 
frightened at my parasol; the lime-walk, 
down which Mr. and Mrs, Brooke had, 
strayed as lovers, was in leaf, and thou- 
sands of bees were inquiring after the 
blossoms. Down the lime-walk strayed 
Ah !— 

Such an overblown city dame in habili- 
ments of flaring colors! and beside her 
an ill-tempered pug-dog. She looked 
hard at me as we passed each other, as 
if to inquire my business. She really 
had a right to the inquiry, for she was 
the wife of the opulent tea-merchant who 
had bought Compton Friars. Luckily 
she was going from the house, which lay 
a little way off. I walked to the end of 
the avenue, through which there was a 
common right of way, and turning at its 
end; I observed that the lady had passed 
out of sight. Then I went and stood at 
the gate of Compton Friars, and looked 
wistfully at the house. 

It was the dear old place still. There 
was something about it that could not be 
altogether defaced ; but neither pains nor 
cost had been spared to effect that un- 
worthy object. As much of the rust had 
been scoured off the old medal as possi- 
ble. Snapdragon and stonecrop had been 
torn from the old gray walls, which were 
newly painted; the evergreen sentinels 
(sons of Anak had been Urith’s name for 
them) at the end of the straight walk had 
been grubbed up, and smart new stone 
urns on pedestals supplied their place. I 
beheld a-veranda shining with bright 
green paint; a blue, red, and yellow 
macaw on a stand set on the lawn, and 
over-dressed children squabbling and out- 
screaming the bird. 

Ah! the old place was spoilt, desecrated. 
I did not care to look at it long; and I was 
quickened in my retreat by a showy car- 
riage issuing from some new stables. I 
took a pensive ramble through the wood- 
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lands, strayed down to the church, and 
went into the village shop, where Mrs, 
Smith recollected me. She said: 

“You used to visit Mrs, Hartlepool, I 
think, ma’am ; you were down here with 
Miss Urith and Master Edwy ?” 

So then we had a good talk. She told 
me some things I did not know, and I 
told her some things she did not know, 
that interested us both. She spoke with 
much affection of the Hartlepools, and 
did not seem to care much for their suc- 
cessors. In her parlor hung a little sketch 
of the church, given her by Helen. On 
the chimney-piece was a little ornament 
in straw-work made by Eva. When I 
observed how many of them were dead, 
she said : : 

“To me it is as if they all were dead, 
I suppose I shall never see any of them 
again.” 

It seemed a natural thing to suppose. 
She lamented their going abroad, and 
wondered how they could have recon- 
ciled themselves to the uncomfortable for- 
eign ways. She wanted to know what 
had become of little Master Edwy. 

I told her he had grown (I was told) 
into a fine young man—good, spirited, 
and brave. He had gone to sea with 
Captain Hartlepool, and seen a great deal 
of the world, 

Ah! she was always sure he would be 
a credit to the family. 

Altogether, this talk with Mrs. Smith 
did me good. I returned to my riverside 
lodgings, softened and solaced; but 1 
did not want to revisit Compton Friars. 
To me it had once been a paradise; now 
it was Paradise Lost. 

I still stay on here, for it suits me 
as well as anywhere else, and the place 
is associated with my dear, dear mother. 
I like the river, I like the little mall, I 
like Hampton Court and Bushy Park, 
especially when the horse-chestnuts are 
in bloom. I am on friendly terms with 
a little handful of acquaintance, I draw, 
and read, and write, as it pleases me, 
and I muse rather too much, and am 
perhaps habitually too silent. But when 
I feel I want rousing, I go to Mrs. Jef- 
frey, now very old, who regards me as 
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still rather young, and sometimes I stay ~ 


with her several days. 

We read of an old monk whose office 
it was to exhibit to strangers a picture 
of the Last Supper, in the refectory. Al- 
luding to the painted figures remaining 
where they were, while so many who 
had looked at them were gone, he said 
feelingly, ‘Sometimes it seems to me 
that these are the substances and we 
the shadows.” 

I have something of the same feeling 
when I dwell on the past. The plea- 
sures of memory, however, must not be 
morbidly indulged. We should rather 
press onward to the things that are be- 
fore. 

“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Ts our destined end and way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
PARADISE REGAINED. 


Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 


Urith has written !—why did I ever 
distrust her? What a completely differ- 
ent hue she has thrown over everything ! 
She says: 

“Where are you, dear Bessy? I want 
you of all persons in the world, and 
I am not sure that your old address will 
find you. I only arrived in London yes- 
terday, and have a thousand things to 
arrange, but first of all I must scold you 
for your old trick of hiding out of sight 
and keeping me in ignorance of your 
whereabouts, I know you are just the 
same as ever, dear Bessy ! and will not chide 
you even in sport. No, I am too happy 
just now, for chiding, and must make 
you partaker of my happiness; but first 
of all (not the first first, though) let me tell 
you of my immense surprise and delight 
when I found that those sweet little 
stories by ‘Melissa,’ in the ‘Omnium 
Gatherum,’ were by you! Why, I have 
delighted in them all along! I have sent 
them out to Helen and Marianne; and 
Anne takes in the ‘Omnium’ for no other 
teason than that Melissa’s stories are in 
it, and even Basil likes them. And why 


Melissa, I pray you? Oh, I see: B. 
stands for Bessy, and Melissa is a bee, 
and so Melissa stands for Bessy. Is 
that it? 

“My dear Bessy, we will talk over all 
our grand authorship concerns the first 
time we have leisure,—but I can’t tell 
when that will be; for now comes the 
news. John Brooke has realized enough 
to retire upon, though not as a million- 
aire, and he is coming home with dear 
Helen and the children. He has written 
to tell Basil that he desires, of all things, 
to get possession of Compton Friars, and 
wants to know if he has a chance, Now, 
it most fortunately happens that Mr. 
Hopkins has just fixed his mind on a 
much larger place, and is willing to part 
with Compton Friars for what he gave 
for it. The transfer is therefore going to 
take place immediately, and directly they 
go out, we goin; which is to say, you 
and I go in, Bessy, if you have no ob- 
jection, for so Helen wills. She says we 
know exactly how to make the house 
like what it was formerly; she cannot 
trust to Basil’s memory, even supposing 
him willing and able to take the trouble. 
So you and I are to go and make ready 
for them (they come in the next ship), 
and Basil will be at our charges. 

“T say our, because I make sure you 
will like to go down there with me.” * * * 
—Like it? to be sure I shall! Who 
would ever have thought of such delight 
being in store? What becomes now of 
my never wishing to see the old place 
again ? 

I lost no time in going to Urith, and, 
after the first look and kiss, we could not 
help laughing at Time’s changes! But 
we could laugh, that was one good thing, 
to see that we were at first sight hardly 
recognized by each other; and in a few 
minutes we traced the old looks, tones, 
and ways, and were on the same footing 
as ever. 

We went down together to the dear 
old house. The carpets had been taken, 
at a valuation, so the rooms did not look 
altogether unfurnished. Urith had been 
afraid of finding the colors and patterns 
outrageous, but they were not so, and 
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such handsome carpeting had never been 
seen on the floors in the olden time. 

Sundry heavy pieces of furniture were 
brought back again, and I was able to 
supply a pattern of the old chintz which 
had been given me for patchwork. I 
spared no pains till some old pieces were 
rummaged out of a warehouse, though 
the blocks had long been destroyed. 

The clock on the stairs !—that, too, 
was reclaimed from the cottage of a poor 
man, who was glad to part with it for a 
consideration. The book-shelves! I 
could recollect every book that used to 
be on them, and we replaced every one, 
though not the same copies. The gen- 
eral effect was wonderfully like, and gave 
us infinite pleasure to produce. 

“But how much better the new win- 
dow-sashes fit!” said Urith, “and what 
has become of the rats? The water does 
not come through the roof anywhere 
now; and some of the old floors have 
been relaid.” 

“We never found anything amiss in 
the house as it stood,” said I, stoutly. 

“No; only I remember the rain 
dropping through the ceiling on my face 
one night.” 

We had delightful talks at dusk, when 
the day’s work was done, and did not 
care to ring for lights much before sup- 
per. We had pleasant afternoon walks, 
too, often lasting till sunset. One even- 
ing Urith paused before the old, carved 
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gate of a very little, quaint red-brick 
house, called the Hermitage. It was 
smothered in bright-hued flowers, with 
an infinity of little flower-pots at the 
door-way and under the window. The 
tiny garden, on‘ undulating ground, was 
in the highest order, with rustic steps 
cut here and there; I noted bee-hives 
and a sun-dial, 

“T have often persuaded myself,” said 
Urith, “that this must have belonged to 
the Prior’s reeve, though of course it is 
not ancient enough for that. What is 
the date built into the wall? 1642—long 
after the destruction of monasteries, 
It would be just the place for me, if Mrs. 
Gretton would be so obliging as to turn 
out.” 

“ Don’t you mean to live with Helen ?” 

“T hope to stay with her often, but not 
to live with her. On many accounts, it 
may be best for me to have a little home 
of my own. I require a good deal of 
quiet, now that I am an old lady.” 

“You old, Urith? It sounds droll to 
hear you say so!” 

“Tt is droll, sometimes, to feel so; but 
it is fact, nevertheless,” 

I stayed with her till the Brookes 
arrived, and then, after a day or two 
more, I came home, I don’t think it 


possible for a woman, at my time of life, 


to be happier than I am. Helen and 
Marianne would, of course, laugh at the 
idea ; but it is true for all that! 


+ 


CURIOSITIES OF VISION. 


By means of our eyes and ears we gain 
a certain kind of knowledge of things at a 
distance, as well as immediately around 
us. Light and sound we are accustomed 
to associate with the existence of these 
organs. Where the latter are wanting we 
conclude that the former, considered as 
sensations, are absent. The world we 
know is silent and dark to the deaf and 
blind, but’ are we justified in believing 
that what is true of us in these respects 
is equally true of all animals lower in the 
scale of being? Where a special organ 


of sight is not developed, must we infer 
that vision is impossible ? 

Some animals have no localized organ 
of digestion, but this process is carried 
on as well in one part of the body as an- 
other. The same is the case in regard to 
other functions, and there are many be- 
ings which have no limitation of parts. 

If we study the organ of vision in the 
various classes of the animal kingdom, we 
shall find that, like digestion, it becomes 
remarkably general in its nature, and 
seems to be confined to no particular re- 
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gion of the body; in fact, often no true 
organ of sight can be said toexist. Some 
animals have eyes only on the head, others 
have them only on the hinder portions of 
the body, in others they are limited to the 
head and thorax, in others they extend 
from the head to the tail, and in others 
the whole surface of the body appears to 
be sensitive to light. Man himself, in 
certain conditions of his nervous system, 
resembles the lower animals in these re- 
spects, and acts independently of his usual 
organs of vision. 

We must not, however, infer that the 
degree of development of the eye depends 
on zoological position entirely, and con- 
clude that beings low in the scale neces- 
sarily have imperfect or indistinct vision. 
The naturalist knows that structure and 
habit are intimately connected with one 
another, and that the wants of an animal 
are, as it were, photographed in itself. 
Thus it is that he is enabled by the study 
of fossil remains to gain a correct idea of 
the conditions ruling in past ages. The 
many-faceted prominent eye of the trilo- 
bite, for instance, tells him that there was 
light even at what, with our present 
knowledge, must be considered the dawn 
of animal life. 

In the grand division to which man 
belongs we sometimes find the eye exist- 
ing in the most rudimentary state, or en- 
tirely wanting; whilst in the division of 
the mollusca, which includes such low 
forms as clams and oysters, it reaches a 
stage of perfection but little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of the human organ of 
vision, 

In one of the streams of the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, called the river Styx, 
there is a small white fish, four or five 
inches in length, which is entirely blind. 
The most. careful dissection by one of our 
eminent anatomists has failed to detect 
traces of either eyes or optic nerves; and 
the integument of the head passes directly 
over the orbits, 

In the remarkable lakes of Carniola 
there is found a pale, ghost-like animal, 
ten or twelve inches long, resembling an 
eel in form, but partaking both of the na- 
ture of fishes and reptiles, having legs, 
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lungs, and gills. In summer these lakes 
dry up, leaving the ground fit for pastur- 
age, and the waters retire to the numer- 
ous caverns of the Adelsberg. The pro- 
teus (this is the name of this reptilian 
fish) also changes its abode with the sea- 
sons, living in the light when the lakes 
are full, and in the darkness of the moun- 
tain caves for the rest of the year. As 
its habitat is but partially like that of the 
blind fish, it is probably not entirely 
blind, for it has eyes, which however are 
concealed by the covering of the head. 

The mole is another almost constant 
dweller in subterranean darkness. Of 
this animal there are several species. In 
some the eye is no larger than a pin’s 
head ; in others it is but feebly developed, 
and lies buried under the skin; and in 
still others the optic nerve exists only in 
a very rudimentary condition. 

Take two instances now from among 
the mollusca, in which the reverse is the 
case,—in which it is equally clear that the 
degree of development of the eyes has 
no relation to the zoological position of 
the animals themselves, 

The active and voracious cuttle-fish or 
squid, which darts like an arrow back- 
wards, and when hard pressed by an en- 
emy escapes by blackening the water in 
its wake with ink which it always keeps 
stored up for such emergencies, has a 
pair of large bright eyes, one on each 
side of the head, in which are found all 
the principal parts that we ourselves pos- 
sess, 

The humble but often beautifully col- 
ored pecten or scallop has many eyes, in 
which dissection reveals to us not only 
the presence of a cornea, a sclerotic 
coat, and a crystalline lens, but also a 
colored iris, a pupil, a vitreous body, and 
a retinal expansion of an optic nerve. — 

Sight gives us a knowledge of the color, 
form, size, and position of objects; but 
animals agreeing in the degree of devel- 
opment of their eyes differ greatly, even 
when first introduced into the world, 
in their power of perceiving these prop- 
erties of matter. The direct inheritance 
of the ability to use certain organs per- 
fectly seems to depend on the early 
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wants of animals, Each is adapted to 
the circumstances in which it is placed. 

The chick and the young partridge, 
which inherit the faculty of walking, find 
their way through the most intricate 
paths, avoid obstacles, and run in a direct 
line to food that they have discovered, as 
soon as they leave the egg-shell. They 
show immediately a true appreciation of 
the color, distance, and form of objects. 
Correct perception is inherited by them, 
just as the powers which a trained hunt- 
ing-dog has acquired through instruction 
are often transmitted to his descendants. 

On the other hand, the infant, which, 
on account of its imperfect bodily devel- 
opment, needs tender care for many 
months, though born with a certain de- 
gree of ability to judge of its surround- 
ings by the aid of sight, evidently obtains 
most of its knowledge of the distance and 
size of objects through experience. In 
it the sense of touch is an important aux- 
iliary in modifying or confirming the im- 
pressions made on the mind through the 
eyes. Every one has observed the dis- 
appointed look of infants when attempt- 
ing to grasp something far beyond their 
reach. Touch seems to be the firsi aid 
in this education of the eyes; but later, 
no doubt, a correct idea of the distance 
and size of objects is obtained by notic- 
ing the peculiarities of intervening ob- 
jects, especially those depending on light 
and shade; and possibly something may 
be unconsciously inferred from the neces- 
sary adjustment of these organs accord- 
ing to distance. 

Some who have written on this subject 
have contended that the power of judg- 
ing of form, size, and so on, is instinctive, 
or is directly inherited by the new-born 
child, though its actions seem to prove 
the contrary, because this faculty is be- 
yond dispute directly transmitted in 
many of the lower animals. They can- 
not believe that what in one case is 
inborn may be in another the result of 
education. 

No one, however, has contended that 
the infant is at first able to walk alone, 
though generally carried for months in 
its mother’s arms; yet this would he a 
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natural deduction, if we followed the 
above mode of argument, for, as we all 
know, many animals have this power in- 
dependently of training or experience. 
Objects appear differently to different 
persons, Not all see alike in the physi- 
cal as well as in the moral world, There 
are many, and the number is greater than 
is generally supposed, whose eyes are more 
or less insensible to colors. Some recog- 
nize only black and white, and an indef- 
inite number of intermediate gradations, 
The pleasure which we derive from the 
sight of the varied and contrasting tints of 
objects around us is denied to them. They 
live in a world of light and shade, and 
even the creations of their imaginations 
must conform to their experiences, Some 
confound red with blue, brown with 
green, dark red with dark gray, and so 
on. In short, there is every degree of 
this lack of correct perception to be met 
with, and in the majority of cases it ap- 
pears to be in no way connected with 
disease of the organs of sight. 
Achromatupsy, as this insensibility of 
the eye to colors is called, sometimes 
runs in families, and becomes hereditary ; 
hence it is that often persons having this 
defect of vision become quite advanced 
in years before discovering it, those with 
whom they are most familiar seeing 
things always in the same light as they 
do, It is only when residing permanent- 
ly away from their near relations, and 
finding themselves alone and unsustained 
in their judgment in regard to certain 
colors, that they begin to suspect that 
they have been living in a world, as it 
were, very much of their own making. 
Color-blindness may be temporarily 
caused by the action of certain drugs— 
saffron, for instance—or it may be indu- 
ced by a disordered liver or stomach, and 
there is more truth than fiction in the 
common remark, that the world appears 
sad and gloomy to one whose digestion is 
out of order. The dyspeptic, from physical 
necessity, casts a shade over all things, 
and his evil generally begins not with his 
mind, but with his body, His ideas are 
colored by the glasses that he looks 
through, and it is folly for his friends to 
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expect him to take more cheerful views 
of life. Imperfectly assimilated food can 
produce and nourish only bodily and 
mental imperfections. 

There is a wonderful diversity among 
animals in respect to the number of their 
eyes. In mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes they are limited to two, and are al- 
ways placed on the head, The greater 
part of the surface of the head of the 
house-fly is covered by an aggregation of 
about ten thousand eyes; and in the 
dragon-fly they number nearly fifty thou- 
sand, and may be easily seen by the use 
of a magnifying lens even of very low 
power, 

They are not always confined to the 
head alone. In spiders and scorpions 
there are generally eight or ten of them, 
in one or more clusters, on the dorsal as- 
pect of that part of the body which is 
formed by the union of the head and 
thorax. The star-fish or five-fingers, fa- 
miliar to every one who has spent any 
time on our sea-coast, has an eye on the 
tip of each ray or arm, In the sea-urchin, 
which is homologically nothing but a star- 
fish with the ends of its rays drawn close 
together, the five eyes are gathered in 
a circle around what is considered the 
hinder portion of the body, 

The scallop has numerous eyes on the 
edge of the mantle extending from one 
end of the animal to the other, and form- 
ing a semicircle. Some marine worms 
have them in clusters not only on the 
head, but also along each side of the 
body, even to the tip of the tail, and they 
are connected individually and directly 
with the median nervous cord, If we 
descend to the lowest forms, we find 
many infusoria which have neither eyes 
nor nerves, and yet it is easy to see that 
they are sensitive to light, for they either 
seek or avoid it. 

Since the perception of light does not 
always depend on the presence of eyes, 
may not the recognition of objects be 
possible without the aid of organs capa- 
ble of forming images of them ? 

As we have said, the eyes of the 
cuttle-fish and the pecten differ essen- 
tially but little from our own, but the 
star-fish, which is far more active and 
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discriminating than the scallop, has an 
eye in the end of each ray that is com- 
posed simply of a lens in the midst of 
pigment cells; and in many marine 
worms the organs of vision have no 
higher development. In these no doubt 
an imperfect image is formed, but we see 
how greatly the eye is simplified in 
structure without apparently lessening 
the discerning powers of the animals 
themselves. In some of the jelly-fishes 
the reduction is carried still further,—the 
lens is wanting, and only pigment spots 
are present. No one, on watching the 
graceful movements of these iridescent 
and often phosphorescent creatures, 
would think of attributing to them only 
a vague perception of objects, 

Among the lowest forms every vestige 
of an eye disappears; but we are forced 
to admit that some of them at least pos- 
sess more than a power of merely dis- 
criminating between light and darkness, 
They select their food with all the care 
of animals higher in the scale of *being; 
they recognize the approach of enemies 
or friends, and avoid obstacles to their 
movements, In these microscopic forms 
there is little specialization of parts or 
functions, Propagation is frequently ac- 
complished by a subdivision of the parent 
animal, Any one portion of the body 
possesses potentially the qualities of the 
whole; and may not this, in a measure, 
account for the absence of nerves and 
eyes? or rather, may we not look at the 
whole surface as an eye? 

We can satisfy ourselves that it is pos- 
sible to see objects without having an 
image of them in the eye, by looking 
through a deep-blue glass towards a 
bright sky. We then distinctly see the 
corpuscles of the blood rushing by thou- 
sands through the minute vessels of the 
retina. Here there is sight without the 
aid of the converging or image-forming 
apparatus of the eye. The cornea, lens, 
and humors are all in advance of the ob- 
jects seen; and yet the blood discs, cours- 
ing rapidly in the vessels of the anterior 
part of the retina, are perceived, if we may 
so speak, by its posterior sensitive portion. 

Many years ago, the distinguished 
philosopher Spallanzani ascertained that 
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bats, when blinded, fly with as much ease 

and precision as when having the use of 

their eyes; for they avoid all obstacles in 

their way, turn corners, pass through nar- 

row fissures, and in no respect differ in 

their flight from bats which have not been 

so treated. 

It is fully established that somnambu- 
lists go wherever they please without 
hesitation, read and write, and give am- 
ple evidence of a power of perception in- 
dependent of the usual organs of vision. 
Persons subject to attacks of catalepsy 
frequently show the same peculiarity. 
M. Despine, late inspector-of the mineral 
waters of Aix, in Savoy, mentions the 
following among many other cases: “‘ Not 
only could our patient hear by means of 
the palm of her hand, but we have seen 
her read without the assistance of the 
eyes, merely with the tips of the fingers, 
which she passed rapidly over the page 
that she wished to read. At other times 
we have seen her select from a parcel of 
more than thirty letters the one which 
she was required to pick out; also, write 
several letters, and correct, on reading 
them over again, always with her finger- 
ends, the mistakes she had made; copy 
one letter word for word, reading it with 
her left elbow, while she wrote with 
her right hand. During these proceed- 
ings a thick pasteboard completely inter- 
cepted any visual ray that might have 
reached her eyes. The same phenomenon 
was manifested at the soles of her feet, on 
the epigastrium, and other parts of the 
body, where a sensation of pain was pro- 
duced by the mere touch,” 

Persons who have become blind have 
also been known to acquire the same pow- 
er, and Harriet Martineau tells of an old 
lady who had been blind from her birth, 
and yet saw in her sleep, and in her wak- 
ing state described the color of the cloth- 
ing of individuals correctly. 

In these cases, no doubt, perception is, 
as usual, in the brain; but either all the 
nerves of the surface have the power of 
conveying the impressiohs of light to that 
organ, or some special parts of the body, 
as the ends of the fingers, the occiput, or 
the epigastrium, assume the office of the 
eyes. 
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Within a comparatively few years, cer- 
tain naturalists have turned their atten- 
tion to the investigation of the bed of the 
ocean, and have, as it were, revealed to 
us anew world. Oecersted, Bouquer, Lam- 
bert, and other physicists, liad announced 
as the result of their experiments that 
light did not penetrate the blue waters 
of the sea beyond a depth of seven or 
eight hundred feet, and that, consequent- 
ly, all animals living in still lower regions, 
where they concluded there was perpet- 
ual darkness, were absolutely colorless, 
since color, as is generally supposed, de- 
pends on the presence of light. But in 
this instance the naturalists have modified 
or corrected the conclusions of the phys- 
icists. All sciences run on together hand 
in hand, one often supplying data or 
working material for another, and all 
are parts of the science of nature. Sub- 
division of labor is absolutely necessary 
to continued progress in knowledge. 

Sars, Thompson, Pourtales, and others 
have been able to use the dredge at 
depths of even two or three ethousand 
feet, and have brought to the surface a 
wonderful variety of often brilliantly-col- 
ored animals; thus proving that either 
the experiments of the physicists were 
imperfect, or that color does not depend 
entirely on the presence of light. 

Their labors, however, have not left 
the question of the depth to which 
light reaches in doubt, for they have 
found that many of the beings belonging 
to this lower-ocean region have perfect- 
ly formed organs of vision. The conclu- 
sion that their movements are aided by 
the presence of light is inevitable, for no- 
where do we find fully developed organs 
independently of opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of their functions. Where, from - 
the habits of an animal, certain organs 
are not called into play, they either exist 
in rudimentary forms, serving to preserve 
the type, or they are entirely undevel- 
oped. Animals living in caves where 
there is total or partial darkness illustrate 
this point. The proteus, which spends 
part of its time in the light, has imper- 
fect organs of vision, whilst the blind- 
fish, which never comes into the light, has 
not even the merest rudiments of eyes. 
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The Darien Canal Exploration. 


THE DARIEN CANAL EXPLORATION. 


Tur expected early departure of an 
expedition fitted out by the Government 
of the United States to explore the Isth- 
mus of Darien for a route for a ship canal, 
is an event of the highest public impor- 
tance. It is understood to be the initia- 
tion of a policy deliberately approved by 
the administration. The first object in 
view is to render easier intercourse be- 
tween our eastern and western “coasts ; 
the second is to open a shorter route for 
our commerce and the trade gf Europe 
with India and China; a third, and not 
the most unimportant, is doubtless to give 
to American commerce a new impetus 
and a great development. 

The recent completion of the Pacific 
Railroad has not rendered a ship canal 
less, but rather more, necessary.. It has 
made communication more rapid and 
easy; it has also made it necessary to 
exchange more heavy freights that will 
not bear transportation by land. It has, 
besides, stimulated greatly our trade 
with China, and that trade demands ships, 
not cars, for its teas, rice, sugar, and 
cheaper wares. 

The United States, reposing upon the 
shores of the two greatest oceans, in a 
commercial sense, upon the globe ; look- 
ing eastward to Europe and westward 
to Asia, with a soil the most varied and 
the most fertile, with a climate the most 
salubrious, seems destined at no distant 
day to play a great part in history. To 
this end, by that instinct which leads na- 
tions through all the phases of their des- 
tiny, as insects are led through theirs, 
the Union has healed her weaknesses, 
sometimes by political revolutions, some- 
times by the dreadful surgery of war. 
She invites hither willing and skilled 
millions from Asia, to dig and build roads, 
and occupy her factories; and at the 
same moment looks towards Santo Do- 
mingo, and perhaps to Cuba, seeking other 
lands to conquer with peaceful indus- 
tries, She stretches out the hand, lately 
palsied by an almost mortal sickness, to 
sweep away the barrier that separates two 
oceans so important to her and to man- 


kind. She wills that ships, full freight- 
ed, sail from New York and Liverpool 
by the route which Columbus so ardently 
sought, but did not find, to his India and 
Cathay. 

There have been many efforts within 
the century to find some route for a 
canal. They may be said to have re- 
sulted, thus far, in demonstrating that 
the construction of a canal for ships con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Pacific, is 
to be one of the most difficult tasks that 
has taxed the engineering talent or de- 
fied the perseverance of man, 

The first point examined—the one 
too that seemed most promising—was 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The nar- 
rowness of the neck of land between the 
mouth of the Coatzacoalcos and the Gulf 
of Tehuantepec, its distance from the 
equator, and its healthy. climate seemed 
to mark this as the spot where the con- 
tinent should be cut. The finding of 
some cannon at the port of San Juan de 
Ulloa, on the Pacific, which had been 
made in Spain, led to many surveys with- 
out favorable result. From ocean to 
ocean the distance was found to be about 
one hundred and ninety miles; great dif- 
ficulties were encountered in crossing the 
mountain barrier, and the Gulf Stream 
threatened to shut up any harbors that 
could be found or constructed on the At- 
lantic. In 1850-51 a careful survey was 
made of this Isthmus by Maj. J. G. 
Barnard, United States Engineers, The 
difficulties were, found to be too great 
even for arailroad. The mountain range 
that must be crossed attains an altitude 
of a thousand feet, and in many places 
requires to be tunnelled; the coasts at 
both ends of the route, despite theory, 
proved insalubrious, and subject to hur- 
ricanes. 

The next point which has drawn atten- 
tion as possibly practicable for a ship 
canal is Nicaragua. The harbor of Grey- 
town, on the Atlantic coast, at the mouth 
of the San Juan River, and several ports 
on the Pacific near Lake Nicaragua, have 
been proposed as fit termini for the 
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canal, It was believed that the San 
Juan, which discharges the waters of 
Lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic, could 
be converted into a canal by deepening 
its channel and erecting numerous locks, 
The river is more than a hundred miles 
long, and tortuous; but the Lake is deep 
enough for the largest ships, and becomes 
naturally a part of the line of communi- 
cation, 

But the great difficulty was to descend 
from the Lake to the Pacific. The dis- 
tance is short, but the waters of the Lake 
are nearly a‘ hundred and thirty feet 
above the sea. A number of routes 
were surveyed, but none were found 
practicable, That examined by Col. 
Childs for the American Atlantic and 
Pacific Ship Canal Company is generally 
considered the best, but in view of later 
explorations in other parts of the Isthmus, 
not to be thought of. Until within a few 
months, the North American Steamship 
Company carried passengers from New 
York to San Francisco by way of San 
Juan and Lake Nicaragua, embarking 
them on the Pacific side at San Juan 
del Sur. The distance from ocean to 
ocean is about two hundred miles; the 
climate is healthy, and the soil generally 
fertile. 

The Isthmus of Panama is better 
known to us than any other portion of 
the American continent lying within the 
tropics deserving the attention of the 
engineer seeking a route for a ship-canal. 
It. was well known to the Spaniards 
within fifty years after the discovery of 
the continent by Columbus. They cross- 
ed by following up the river Chagres to 
the old town of Cruces, thence by a paved 
road to Old Panama, There was also 
a fine road from Puerto Bello to Panama, 
so easy that heavy anchors and cannon 
were carried across for the merchant 
ships and men-of-war built on the Pacific, 
And in our day the multitude that 
crowded to California from the whole 
world found here the easiest passage of 
the continent. It is the narrowest por- 
tion of the Isthmus, and, since the con- 
struction of the railroad from Aspinwall 
to Panama, infinitely the most easy and 
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comfortable to cross. It is obvious that 
if it were possible the canal should be 
constructed here. It is only fifty miles 
from ocean to ecean, The climate and 
the diseases peculiar to the region are 
well understood; the commerce of the 
world sets that way already, and will 
yearly increase in volume, 

That it is possible to construct such a 
canal as the business of the world re- 
quires at this point of the continent, the 
surveys of Mr. Garella and Col. Totten 
completely demonstrate. But the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted by the engineer 
are immense, There is a considerable 
altitude to be overcome in a compara- 
tively short distance. A great tunnel 
must be cut of near eight thousand yards 
in length, sufficiently wide and high to 
admit the passage of the largest ships. 
The harbor of Navy Bay, on the Atlantic 
side, is neither commodious nor safe; the 
climate is extremely unhealthy; and it 
is not yet settled that the water supply 
for a canal of so great magnitude is suffi- 
cient. But if no better place for this 
mighty work can be found, it must be 
located here. 

The more the world knows of the 
Isthmus of Darien, the more confirmed 
is the opinion that somewhere within its 
limits nature has provided what we seek. 
From the beginning of the time when 
Europeans had access to these coasts easy 
communication seems to have existed 
between the waters of the two oceans, 
At least a dozen routes are mentioned in 
old writers, or indicated on old maps that 
have recently become known to us, The 
missionaries stationed at different points 
on this Isthmus two hundred years ago 
were more familiar with the rivers and 
the crossing-places of the natives than 
we can hope to be for many years to 
come. On the Darien were the richest 
gold mines known to the Spaniards. Of 
those of Cana and the mountains of 
Espiritu Santo, Don Andreas de Ariza, 
Governor ‘of the province, writing to 
Spain an explanation of a map of the 
interior, in the year 1781, declares that 
“gold was taken from them in such 
abundance as to be measured by the half- 
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bushel and weighed by the hundred 
weight.” These mines yielded a great 
revenue to the Spanish crown until—as 
we learn from a document lately discov- 
ered at Bogota, dating back to 1754— 
about the year 1720, when, owing to the 
incursions of foreigners and Indians, 
“those who worked the mines retired to 
Panama with their gangs of slaves.” 
From the buccaneers who overran the 
Isthmus in search of treasure; from the 
reports of officers who governtd the 
country ; and from the communications 
of the Jesuits and other priests to their 
superiors in Spain, we are able to form a 
very clear idea of the country as it was 
known a hundred years ago. 

De Ariza says that, “though the terri- 
tory of the Province is somewhat moun- 
tainous, it has nevertheless extensive 
valleys on both sides of the Cordilleras, 
which is here fur the most part narrow 
and of slight elevation ; the climate is good, 
and the fertility of the soil excellent for 
cultivation or grazing.” The population 
seems never to have been numerous here. 
The largest villages mentioned by De 
Ariza did not contain above two or three 
hundred inhabitants, and the number of 
these villages is small. In the year 1720 
the number of native inhabitants in the 
whole of the Province of Santo Domin- 
go del Darien could not have exceeded 
two thousand. These were, however, 
rather warlike, and gave the Spaniards 
much trouble. Since that time they have 
not increased, and for the future need give 
little annoyance to the explorer. 

Before leaving the old records to which 
we have referred, it will perhaps be 
proper to mention some of the passes 
from ocean to ocean known to the Span- 
iards at that time. To make what we 
wish to say intelligible, it is necessary to 
know something of the coast on each 
side of the continent. On the Pacific 
there is the deep and wide gulf or bay 
of San Miguel, which is divided into two 
parts by the island of Boca Chica. Each 
of these parts is almost ten miles long 
and three wide, and deep enough for men- 
of-war to ride at anchor; and the island 
which separates them, De Ariza says, 
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“enjoys a cool and healthy climate,” 
Into this gulf empty the Rio de Savanas 
and the Rio Grande de Tuyra. The 
tributaries of these rivers spread over a 
great extent of territory, and at some 
points approach quite near the Atlantic 
coast. On the latter coast, and nearly 
opposite the Gulf of San Miguel, is the 
Bay of Caledonia, on whose shores the 
first European settlement on the westerr 
continent was made, and the Gulf of 
Darien, into which enters the great river 
Atrato. Its course is almost due north, 
and parallel with the western coast of 
the continent, from which it is separated 
by the Cordilleras—that barrier which 
confronts the engineer through the whole 
length of the Isthmus, It was long be- 
lieved by geographers that there existed 
a canal connecting the head-waters of 
the Atrato with the Pacific, constructed 
by some former race. The surveys un- 
dertaken and carried forward by Mf. 
Kelley of New York, in 1853, first proved 
that there was no such communication, 
and that at that point none was possible. 
To that gentleman we are indebted 
for almost all the accurate knowledge we 
possess of the Atrato and its tributaries. 
All the affluents of that river that enter 
from the west, which, on account of their 
size, deserved examination, he surveyed, 
and the result is that from the mouth of 
that river to its head we know that no 
ship canal is possible. The distance is 
not great, but we know that the moun- 
tain range is absolutely impassable with- 
out tunnels of such magnitude and cost 
that, great as is the need of a ship canal, 
the engineer would for years to come 
shrink from the work. The Atrato routes 
must go with the Nicaragua and Tehu- 
antepec routes, brilliant possibilities once, 
but, when examined, to be forever re- 
jected. The labor of former explorers 
has shown us where we.need not look 
for a pass for a canal, and pretty accu- 
rately defined the limits within which 
we must search for it. If a canal can be 
constructed, it must cross the continent 
between the mouth of the river Chagres, 
near Aspinwall, and the head of the 
Gulf of Darien. 
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Entering the bay of Panama, to the 
south of the city is the river Bayamo, 
whose head is in the Cordillera not far 
from the Atlantic coast. Almost op- 
posite its mouth is the Gulf of San Blas, 
It was long believed that a canal was 
possible here, but the hostility of the In- 
dians inhabiting the coast of San Blas 
prevented any exploration of the terri- 
tory through which it would pass. Col. 
Teller, and subsequently Mr. Kelley, suc- 
ceeded in making a reconnoissance on a 
single line across the mountain chain. A 
canal by this route would be only thirty 
miles in length+much the shortest 
of any proposed. But the mountain 
stands squarely across the way, and a 
tunnel is necessary, seven miles in length ! 
To admit the passage of ships of the 
largest size, like the Great Eastern, the 
tunnel must have an altitude of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and a width of eighty 
oF a hundred !—a work before which all 
other works of man sink into insig- 
nificance. 

The only remaining point of departure 
on the Pacific coast is the Gulf of San 
Miguel. If we ascend the Tuyra we 
shall find several routes not examined by 
the engineer, well known to the priests 
and civil authorities of the Darien two 
hundred years ago. This is the region in 
which DeAriza says the Cordilleras is com- 
paratively low. Beginning at the most 
southerly point mentioned in the old re- 
cord, ascending the Tuyra to the Pinusa, 
which comes in from the left, we follow 
it to the highest point possible in canoes. 
Thence to streams, navigable by canoes, 
that fall into the Cacarica, not far from the 
head of the Gulf of Darien, the distance is 
only three or four miles, and the altitude, 
as recently determined by Mr. Louis 
Lecharme, by the barometer, only one 
hundred and seventy-four feet above the 
ocean, This route deserves the most 
careful attention. Descending the river 
Tuyra to the mouth of the Pucuru, we 
ascend this stream one day to the 
Tapalisa, which we also ascend one day 
“to the mouth of the streamlet Apellac, 
and, ascending this, in one day you ar- 
rive at the foot of the Cordillera, where 
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there lives one family, and, crossing the 
Cordilleras, in one day you arrive at the 
head-waters of the river Tigré, which 
empties into the lagoon of the same 
name. From the village of Palla, on the 
river Paya, ascending the stream of the 
same name which is at the foot of the 
Cordilleras, it takes you fowr hours to 
reach the summit, and the same time to 
descend to the head-waters of the Ara- 
quilla, a rivulet which empties itself to 
the north into a lagoon named Tigré ; 
from this lagoon there is one day's sail to 
the mouth of Tarena, on the northern 
coast,” 

Returning again to the Tuyra, we fol- 
lowed it to within twelve hours’ sail of 
the Gulf, where we find entering from 
the east the Rio Grande del Chucunaque. 
By the affluents of this river there were 
many. passes to the Northern Sea, That 
which led by the village and river 
Sucubti must have been very easy, for 
the old writer says: “ Leaving the village 
of Sucubti, and following the river on 
foot half a day, you arrive at the foot of 
the Cordillera; from this foot to the sum- 
mit is about half an hour’s walk, Hence 
you can see the Northern Ocean; and 
from the summit you descend in half an 
hour to the head-waters of the river 
Agalatumate ; hence, in two and a half 
hours’ journey on foot you reach the vil- 
lage of the same name, and from here, 
embarking in boats, you reach the sea at 
Caledonia in half a day.” 

But on many accounts the Rio de Sa- 
vanas is the most promising stream in 
the whole Darien for the explorer of a 
route for a ship canal. For many years 
it has attracted the attention of all inte- 
rested in this great question. Several ex- 
peditions have been fitted out to examine 
the nature of the country between the head 
of the river and the bay of Caledonia. It 
was here that Strain so nearly perished; 
and other explorers have been turned back, 
their work half finished, by obstacles that 
ought never again to be encountered. 
Rear-Admiral Davis, who, in response to 
a resolution of Congress, prepared a re- 
port covering the entire question of 
inter-oceanic canals across the American 
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continent, after a full discussion of the 
merits of each, gives the preference to 
that from the bay of Caledonia to the 
river Savanas. Admiral Fitz Roy of the 
British Navy, who had taken the great- 
est interest in the question of an inter- 
oceanic canal, judging from all that he 
knew and could learn of this ronte, had 
great faith in its feasibility. Dr. Cullen 
claimed to have crossed here several 
times alone, and to have found the route 
entirely practicable for a canal. The 
highest altitude to be passed would not 
be above three hundred and fifty feet, 
and perhaps much less, At each ex- 
tremity are the spacious bays of San 
Miguel and Caledonia. The climate on 
both sides is healthy, as is that of the coun- 
try lying between. No tunnel is re- 
quired, and not many locks and dams. 
Forests of cedar and mahogany abound. 
The natives are not numerous or hostile. 
Nothing but an intelligent exploration is 
required to settle the question in favor 
or against this route for the greatest and 
most beneficent work ever undertaken by 
men. If only a little of the energy and 
the money had been expended to give 
the world accurate knowledge of this 
Isthmus that have been wasted upon 
Polar expeditions and African explora- 
tions, interesting geographically, but of 
small practical value, we should now 
know every hill and valley, every river 
and mountain, as exactly as we know 
the State of New Jersey or the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped 
that other men like Mr. Kelley will come 
forward, who will not, wait upon slow 
and hopelessly blundering Government 
expeditions to settle the canal question. 
If we delay until the Government has 
shown us the route for a canal, we shall 
not see it begun in our day. If the 
canal is to be a work of the Government, 
it is proper enough that the Government 
should choose the route it will open, and 
make a careful examination of the ob- 
stacles to be encountered. But this 
work is not to be undertaken by the 
Government; it is proposed to make it, 
as it ought to be, a private enterprise. 
What that can accomplish we have lately 
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seen in the construction of the Pacific 
Railroad. The Government had sent out 
more than one expedition to explore the 
interior of the continent with the view to 
constructing a railroad to the Pacific, 
Practically these expeditions accomplish- 
ednothing. Whenaparty ofmen, guided 
only by their interests, took the work in 
hand, they consulted the trapper, the 
mountaineer, the Indian, even the buf- 
falo. They had known for years, per- 
haps for centuries, the paths and passes 
of the mountains and the deserts, ways 
which no Government surveys would 
ever have pointed out. 

Wherever the great inter-oceanic ship 
canal is constructed, it is not likely to be 
less than fifty miles in length, It must 
have a depth of thirty feet, and a width 
of two hundred feet, sufficient for the de- 
mands of the future commerce of the 
world. Wherever it shall pass there will 
be of necessity a great population, cities, 
and agriculture. It is desirable, though 
not essential, that the region through 
which it passes should be healthy and 
productive. The Darien possesses these 
qualities in a high degree. Such an en- 
terprise could not be completed in a less 
time than ten years, aided as it would be 
by all the appliances of the modern en- 
gineer. Mighty machines, that neither 
weary nor are sick, would toil beneath 
the water and through the solid hills by 
day and by night, fed only with fire, do- 
ing in days what human hands alone 
could not accomplish in many months. 
And when the immortal work is finished, 
and the gate that closes the way be- 
tween the oceans. thrown wide open, let 
us gee what would pass. But first let 
us premise that the distance from New 
York, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
to Calcutta is 17,500 miles; to Canton, 
19,500 miles ; to Shanghai, 20,000 miles; 
to Wellington, New Zealand, 13,740; and 
to Melbourne, 13,230 miles. From the 


same port to the same, by way of Cape 
Horn, the distances are: to Calcutta, 
23,000 miles; to Canton, 21,500 miles ; to 
Shanghai, 22,000 miles; to Wellington, 
11,000 miles ; to Melbourne, 12,720 miles; 
to San Francisco, 19,000 miles. 


The 
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voyage from New York to the first- 
named port, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is longer by 4,100 miles than the 
distance between the same ports by an 
inter-oceanic canal; and by way of Cape 
Horn longer by 9,600 miles. If a ship 
could sail through the Isthmus from New 
York to Canton, it would save over the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope 
8,900 miles; and over that by way of 
Cape Horn 10,900 miles; and if it sailed 
for Shanghai instead of Canton, there 
would be a saving in one case of 9,600 
miles, and in the other of 11,600. 

From official returns it appears that 
the trade of the United States that would 
have passed through an Isthmus canal 
in 1856 was $100,294,687, and.tonnage 
of the value of $92,874,250; a total value 
of near $200,000,000 in gold. 

From English official returns of the 
year 1856, the value of the ships and 
trade of England that would have passed 
through the canal was $190,649,584 in 
gold ; and that of France, from official re- 
turns for 1857, $67,210,609 in gold; a 
total of more than three millions of tons 
of shipping, and a value of more than 
$450,009,000 in ships and merchandise 
would have passed this Isthmus annually 
ten years ago had there been a way. 
Careful estimates from official sources 
show that if the trade of the world could 
pass from ocean to ocean to-day by the 
Darien, there would be a saving yearly 
of $50,000,000 in gold, and that ten years 
hence this saving would amount to 
$100,000,000 every year!—a sum _suffi- 
cient to build and thoroughly equip a 
ship canal that would answer all the re- 
quirements of the world’s commerce for 
all time to come. We lose annually a 
larger sum by dishonest officials; we 
squander more in idle shows and super- 
fluous offices than would suffice to con- 
struct this great and enduring work. 

The first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of this enterprise is the determina- 
tion of the most suitable route. Govern- 
ment expeditions only deceive the ex- 
pectations of the world. They delay pri- 
vate effort; they go out tied up to cer- 
tain instructions; to prove certain 
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theories; to satisfy certain cliques who 
see in the machinery of Government 
expeditions the opportunity for another 
great speculation like that of the Pacific 
Railroad. An exploring party sent out 
by the Government is almost certain to 
be led by able men in their department, 
but wholly unacquainted with the diffi- 
culties of conducting a survey through 
the jungles of a tropical wilderness, 
Strain was deceived by his guides; and 
without knowledge of hunting, in a coun- 
try abounding in game, without wood- 
craft, he wandered like a lost child and 
almost perished with hunger. I am not 
aware that any private expedition in the 
tropics ever suffered a failure so signal 
and disgraceful. 

The greatest obstacle which the ex- 
plorer in a tropical forest has to over- 
come is the density of the undergrowth. 
The engineer carves his way through 
with the machete, without knowing 
what may be on his right hand or on his 
left, at the distance of even a few feet. 
He works in a pespetual twilight. Im- 
mense trees interlock their dense foliage 
above him. He labors in a kind of cav- 
ern, from which, without the wings of a 
bird, there seems no escape. He may 
miss the pass he seeks by a few rods 
only; he is at work wholly in the dark, 

The cost attending the exploration of 
any portion of the Darien need not be 
great. A small steamer, fitted up prop- 
erly, enters the Bay of Caledonia, for 
instance, and from that as a base exam- 
ines all the routes known to exist to the 
Pacific. Besides being amply supplied 
with canned provisions, easily transport- 
ed, there should be with the steamer a 
steam launch, and a balloon that would 
enable the explorer at any point to raise 
himself above the dense forests and 
jungles that are in reality the greatest 
obstacle to be surmounted. A steam 
launch would be useful in running up the 
streams to be examined, and when the 
engineers found work that would require 
some days or weeks of labor, the com- 
munication could be kept open with the 
steamer by means of it. By the aid of 
the balloon the engineer can overlook the 
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whole region in which his search is car- 
ried on, learn the course of rivers and 
the existence or absence of hills and 
mountains. It may be truly said that an 
observer, at an altitude of two or three 
hundred feet above the forest that exists 
everywhere in the tropics, can determine 
in an hour, perhaps at a glance, what he 
could never ascertain by the ordinary 
method of cutting roads in this direction 
and that, whose sides are ap almost impe- 
netrable wall of shrubs and thorny vines. 
No expedition should be unprovided with 
acorps of natives, under the direction 
of a white man who knows their habits 
and the uses to which they can be put. 
Properly organized and directed, with 
suitable instruments and provisions, an 
exploring party can spend some months 
on the Darien with no more danger to 
health, with no greater annoyances and 
unpleasantnesses than the same party 
would encounter in the woods of Maine. 

For many reasons no expedition should 
take its departure from Panama. It should 
make New York or Carthagena its base, 
and penetrate the Darien from the Atlan- 
tic side. Carthagena is always healthy ; 
Panama is never free from a deadly fever, 
which frequently carries off strangers un- 
acclimated, who are compelled to spend 
a few days there, with frightful rapidity. 
The region to be examined is less acces- 
sible from Panama than from Cartha- 
gena, and at the latter place can be found 
men who have within a few years visited 
every part of the Darien, where they are 
accustomed to go for india-rubber at all 
seasons of the year, 

From Carthagena to Caledonia Bay, or 
to the Atrato, is only two hundred miles, 
It can supply abundance of fresh pro- 
visions to parties on the Darien, as well 
as guides and laborers familiar with the 
forests, and hunters to furnish meat. 
With such equipment, and with proper 
hygienic regulations to prevent the im- 
moderate use of spirituous liquors, the 
work of examining the passes of the 
Darien would be speedily and thoroughly 
done. These are not the views of a 
theorist, but of one who has learned in 
tropical jungles the nature of the diffi- 
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culties to be met, and the true method 
of dealing with them. It is not likely 
that any Government expedition will be 
guided by such suggestions. Whenever 
private enterprise undertakes this work, 
as it must before it is accomplished, it 
will give due heed to considerations so 
important. The success or the failure of 
any exploration in the tropics, whether 
public or private, will depend upon com- 
pliance with the conditions imposed by 
nature, 

The Pacific Ocean, the greatest and 
the most magnificent body of water on 
our globe, has yet to play its part in the 
history of civilization. It washes the 
Northern and the Southern Poles, and 
spreads its tranquil waters from the 
western shores of America to eastern 
Asia, through a hundred and sixty de- 
grees of longitude. The ships that tra- 
verse it are able to touch shores on 
which dwells half the human race, speak- 
ing a multitude of tongues, practising all 
the industries known to men. 

Already there flit across it, from Pana- 
ma and San Francisco, a few steamers, 
that forerun the fleets which by and by 
will whiten it, as a few adventurous 
swallows announce the coming of the 
feathered multitudes of summer. Since 
the introduction of steam the geogra- 
pher revises his definition of an ocean; 
it does not separate continents—it joins 
them. And this great highway of trade 
runs straight from our shores to India 
and China and Australia, to Japan and 
the Spice Islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. At no time in the history of 
nations has the strife amongst Western 
powers been greater than it is to-day to 
secure the trade of the East. For this 
purpose England maintains an army of 
eighty thousand men in India; for this 
France cuts the Isthmus of Suez; for 
this Russia pushes her conquests through 
Central Asia, and in the steps of her 
legions follow the locomotive and the 
telegraph ; for this the United States 
pushes forward with incredible energy a 
railway of more than two thousand miles 
in length, through mountains and deserts 
to-day almost uninhabited. But the prize 
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will never be fairly won till the Isthmus 
of Darien is cut by a canal, and steam- 
ers freighted in New York sail straight 
through it to the shores of Asia. 

The American people, by virtue of 
powers higher than those of legislatures 
which define boundaries and prescribe 
territories, speaking a strong speech, full 
of highest energy, must by and by occupy 
the whole continent from Alaska to the 
Equator. The power that will give it 
dominion is the power of peaceful Indus- 
try, the march of whose irresistible 
legions neither weak and fretful races, 
nor nature itself can withstand. The 
difficult political questions that have 
troubled us have found their settlement. 
Our population, in comparison with our 
territory, is not large. By and by, per- 
haps at the close of this century, we 
shall number a hundred millions of peo- 
ple. That population, by reason of 
water and steam-power called to its aid, 
will be the most productive of any upon 
the globe. It will send its fleets, freight- 
ed with its manufactures and its silver, 
to buy the raw products of Eastern 
climes. From the necessity of its posi- 
tion it must be the arbiter of Commerce; 
its ships must cover all seas ; its flag must 
be the symbol of Liberty and Law, of 
Intelligence and Industry, of Physical 
Power and Moral Power in all lands, 


Praying Always. 
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The present moment is most opportune 
to consider so great awork. ThePacific 
Railroad is finished, and others are push- 
ing westward across the extreme north- 
ern and across the extreme southern por- 
tion of our territory. The Atlantic tele- 
graph has long been a success. Our peo- 
ple look now with favor on the mightiest 
undertakings. The Suez Canal is com- 
pleted and a fleet has passed through. 
Stupendous as is the work of cutting the 
Darien, it is half accomplished when the 
world no longer regards it as impossible, 

It is but now that China has levelled 
her walls and invited intercourse with 
our merchants. More than ever we need 
what only China can supply, her intelli- 
gent millions to work our mines and till 
our ever-widening fields. Over against a 
great heathen nation numbering four 
hundred millions, is set a great Christian 
nation armed with the potent weapons 
of modern civilization, Under new con- 
ditions the forces that have lifted man- 
kind from barbarism in the West will 
operate in the East. Great material 
works prepare the way for great moral 
triumphs; and it would seem that the 
Providence which raised up two peoples 
so great and so intelligent, and set them 
face to face, made our duty the plainest 
and our task the noblest ever imposed on 
any nation. 


PRAYING ALWAYS. 


Sout of our souls, only by Thee 


The way we see 


Through earth’s entangling mystery ; 
We nothing know ; 
But prayer unbars heaven's gate, and Thou dost show 
To us the path in which we ought to go. 


And this is prayer; from self to turn 
Thee-ward, and learn 
Our life’s veiled angels to discern. 
Filled with Thy light 
We hate the damning evil, love the light: 
Awake with Thee, there is in us no night. 




















Vou, X.—23. 


Praying Always. 


Were ours the wish, as vain as strange, 
Thy will'to change, 
Or Thy least purpose disarrange,— 
This were not prayer, 
But only a rebellious heart laid bare, 
Insanely choosing curses for its share. 





Thou present God! to Thee we speak. 
Weary and weak, 
Thy strength Divine we struggling seek. 
Thou wilt attend 
To every faintest sigh we upward send; 
Thou talkest with our thoughts, as friend with friend. 


The battle of our life is won, 
And heaven begun, 
When we can say, “Thy will be done!” 
But, Lord, until 
These restless hearts in Thy deep love are still, 
We pray thee, “Teach us how to do Thy will!” 


We cry with Ajax, Give us light! 
A glimpse, a sight 
Of midnight foes that we must fight. 
They hide within, 
They lurk without, the subtle hordes of sin: 
By mortal might, shall no man victory win. 


The prayer of faith availeth much; 
Thou hearest such. 
Thy hand we in the darkness touch. 
O, not apart 
Stayest Thou on some high throne, all-loving Heart! 
Helper in times of need, we know Thou art. 


Nor nursing each our own distress, 
To Thee we press ; 
Prayer’s overflow drowns selfishness : 
Soul within soul, 
One voice to Thee our linked petitions roll ; 
Healer of the world’s hurt, oh, make us whole! 


And when arise serener days, 
Whose air is praise, 
The.song of thankfulness we raise 
On high shall be, 
Not that to some vast All we bend the knee, 
But that each soul has one sure friend in Thee. 


Soul of our souls, with boundless cheer 
Forever near, 
Our being’s breath and atmosphere,— 
The world seems bleak 
Only when shelter in drear self we seek : 
The joy of life is, man to Thee may speak. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 
No. XI. 


NOVELS AND NOVEL-READING. 


From History and Biography to Fiction 
and Poetry the transition is natural and 
easy. It is none other than from True to 
what Lord Bacon calls “ Feigned History ” 
—the one being the narration of events 
which have actually occurred, the other 
the narration of events which are only 
supposed to have taken place. The form 
of the two is the same; the matter is 
different. The story which the novelist 
and poet narrate would be history if what 
is narrated had actually taken place. But 
the end in both cases always is or always 
should be the same—. e., the communica- 
tion of truth ; not always what we call real 
truth in the sense of actual or literal occur- 
rences, but always real truth in the sense 
of those relations and impressions which 
are real in that import which is most com- 
prehensive and profound. Whenever the 
imagination, by its creations of incidents 
and drapery, can assert or impress truth 
of this kind more effectually than the 
memory by its transcripts from reality, 
then is it at liberty to do so, provided it 
does not disturb the relations of truth to 
veracity. The .truth conveyed is not 
always imparted for the sake of instruc- 
tion or science. It is often largely for 
ends of amusement; but it is truth never- 
theless, The mirror of the imagination 
must always reflect nature, though with 
enlarged and altered proportions. The 
criterion of every good work of imagina- 
tion is well expressed by the description 
of the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney as a 
work of which “the invention is wholly 
spun out of the phansie, but conformable to 
the possibilitie of truth in all particulars.” 

We have already defended works of 
imagination from ignorant and prejudiced 
objections, We have also sought to show 
that the highest advantage which can 
come of literature and reading of all kinds 
is the service which they render to the 
imagination, as they enrich it with multi- 
form and varied images of beauty, ele- 


vate it by noble associations, and make 
it warm with pure emotions. We shall 
neither repeat nor expand our argument 
in vindication of Fiction and Poetry. If 
anything needs to be added, it will natu- 
rally present itself in our suggestiens 
concerning the wise and profitable use 
of both, 

Prose Fiction is of comparatively recent 
growth in English literature, It is with- 
in the present century that it has attain- 
ed its gigantic proportions. Our grand- 
mothers read Rasselas, The Vicar of Wake- 
Jield, Sir Charles Grandison, The Castle 
of Otranto, and a few other tales. Some 
of our grandfathers allowed themselves 
now and then.the entertainment of Jom 
Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and Tristram 
Shandy. There are thousands of their 
grandchildren who would be puzzled to 
tell what novels they have read, or to 
recite the names of their authors—both 
are so numerous. Two novels a week 
is the smallest number that is produced 
as an average from the British Press, it 
we say nothing of the novels translated 
from. the French and German; and the 
names of all the leading popular novelists 
it would be difficult for even the most 
desperate and practised novel-reader to 
recount. The year 1814, in which Wa- 
verley was published, ushered in the new 
period of English, and, we may say, of 
modern fiction. Since that time the 
number and variety of novels has been 
steadily increasing. The writing of Fic- 
tion has been widened and enriched as 
an art, and the reading of Fiction has 
been more distinctly recognized and wor- 
thily appreciated as a means of culture 
and a source of enjoyment. Juvenile 
Fiction has been so largely increased 
that its dimensions have become almost 
immeasurable. The writing of novels has 
become one of the regular professions ; the 
reading of novels is the chief occupation 
of a certain class of persons who are ex- 
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empt from the ordinary claims of em- 
ployment or study, and even the criticism 
of novels has become a specialty—almost 
as much as the criticism of art or music, 
The world of Fiction in many minds 
overbears and outweighs the world of 
reality. The creations of the imagina- 
tion are more interesting and absorb- 
ing than are those of real life. With 
many the successful conduct of a plot 
excites more interest and elicits a more 
active criticism than the direction of a 
campaign. ‘The development of a fic- 
titious character is watched with as keen 
an interest as the life and fortunes of a 
great general or an eminent statesman. 
The issue of a tangled story is watched 
far more anxiously than the result of an 
exciting criminal trial, or a closely con- 
tested political canvass, 

Prof. David Masson, in his very able 
and readable work on British Novelists, 
divides British novels, since Scott’s ap- 
pearance in the field, into thirteen classes, 
as follows: 1. The Novel of Scottish Life 
and Manners; 2. The Novel of Irish Life 
and Manners; 3. The Novel of English 
Life and Manners; 4, The Fashionable 
Novel ; 5. The Illustrious Criminal Novel; 
6. The Traveller’s Novel; 7. The Novel 
of American Mannersand Society; 8, The 
Novel of Eastern Manners and Society ; 
9and 10, The Military and Naval Novel; 
11, The Novel of Supernatural Phan- 
tasy ; 12, The Art and Culture Novel; 
13, The Historical Novel. 

This classification cannot be accepted 
as exhaustive, but it may serve to im- 
press the reader with the variety of 
topics that are treated in modern novels, 
as well as be convenient for reference 
and illustration, A broader and simpler 
classification is that which divides all 
novels into two groups, according as 
they are more or less conspicuously 
Novels of Incident or Novels of Character, 
i. ¢, according as they are more or less 
occupied with pictures to the objective 
phantasy, or as they present strongly 
marked and strikingly individualized char- 
acters. There are no novels of incident in 
which various personages do not figure 
largely, but there are comparatively few in 
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which these personages have the relief and 
reality of living men and women, with a 
distinct personal existence and a strongly 
marked individuality. On the other hand, 
there are no novels of character in which 
there is not more or less of a story or 
plot, That upon which the interest turns in 
such cases is chiefly the illustration or 
the development of character. Novels of 
incident are especially fitted for the 
young, because their tastes are eminently 
objective. They like an exciting and 
picturesque story, no matter how gro- 
tesque and improbable it may be. Even 
persons to them are eminently real and 
objective, They are real individuals, with 
whose fortunes they sympathize as though 
they were those of living men and women. 
With the analysis of their motives, and 
their inner conflicts of feeling, and the de- 
velopment or changes of their character, 
they have not the least concern, The 
excitement of the story is the chief 
attraction, and if it be only exciting, 
they neither care nor inquire whether 
the events are probable or possible, 
or whether the characters are natural 
or true. They are not fastidious about 
either imagery or style. Indeed, pro- 
vided the imagery is bold, they do not 
care if it be coarse and gaudy; and pro- 
vided the language be strong and pas- 
sionate, they do not mind if it be decla- 
matory and raving. The taste of young 
people in respect to novels is very like 
their taste for food. They do not totally 
reject the more delicate fruits and dishes, 
but they swallow them without discrim- 
ination, and without appreciating their 
exquisite flavor. But the stronger and 
coarser edibles they devour not only 
with no offence, but often with an as- 
tonishing relish unripe apples, squash-like 
melons, rank soups, and ranker meats, 
They are not insensible to Robinson 
Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
or the manifold delicatesses of modern 
fiction; but they do not see the differ- 
ence between these and the Pirate’s Own 
Book, Jack Sheppard, Beadle’s Dime Novels, 
and the sensational stories that inflate the 
English language till it almost bursts with 
the expansion, and whose heroes scream 
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out all the possible varieties of hysterical 
passion. There is nothing more amazing 
to a refined and cultured mother than the 
favorite stories of her obstreperous boy. 
But all this is in the course of nature, and 
will be outgrown in the progress of time. 
There is hope that the boy will grow up 
to his mother’s tastes, But what hope is 
there for him if her favorite novels are, 
in point of taste, not higher than his 
coarse and sensational stories? As long 
as the savage sees lines and shades of 
beauty in the tattooing or the war-paint 
that makes the fuce hideous, and the wild 
African grins with ecstasy at the flaunt- 


ing colors that shame the noon, so long’ 


ewill sensation novels of the vulgar sort 
be read with eagerness, and be written, 
lauded, and sold. It is well to remember 
that the acquisition of wealth does not 
necessarily bring refinement in the intel- 
lectual tastes—that much which is called 
culture of the superficial sort, and which 
enables a person to be self-possessed and 
at ease in society, does not of course in- 
volve culture of the imagination or the in- 
tellectual judgment. Fashionable people, 
and people who aspire to give tone to so- 
ciety, may delight in low and vulgar 
novels. Even persons who are morally 
pure and right-hearted may want the ca- 
pacity to discriminate between what is 
high and low toned in fiction. It now 
and then happens that a family rises sud- 
denly to wealth from abject poverty. 
They pass in a month from rags to satins, 
and from squalor to diamonds, and 
assume the airs of their new position 
with what success they may. Usually, 
however, some defect in their new ap- 
pointments betrays that their culture is 
not complete. Sometimes their shoes or 
their lace or their jewelry reveal their es- 
sential vulgarity. In cases that are not 
so extreme, even among people whose 
aristocracy is unquestioned, whose man- 
ners have the unmistakable confidence 
that bespeaks a well-established social 
position, the novels which they habitually 
read betray the essential vulgarity of 
their intellectual tastes, and the low grada- 
tion of their esthetic culture. Few things 
are more properly offensive to the travel- 


ler than to see a second or third rate 
novel in the hands of a well-dressed and 
well-mannered lady, or an intelligent 
and otherwise well-cultured youth, Few 
indications are more depressing than to 
enter a house in which wealth and com- 
fort abound, in which taste and refine- 
ment are everywhere manifest, and per- 
haps a high tone of moral and religious 
feeling is maintained, and yet to find that 
the library of the family is made up of a 
few score of sensational novels, with per- 
haps a few books of devotion. 

If we suppose the taste for different 
kinds of fiction to be developed in a 
normal way from youth to age, from 
rudeness to culture, the novel of mere 
incident will gradually give way to the 
novel of character. The personage with 
a name and nothing more, who figures in 
so many stories for children, and in so 
many sensational novels for grown peo- 
ple, will be required to give some indi- 
cations of individual personality. The 
reader will learn to look for men, and 
men of definite and unmistakable indi- 
viduality, in the leading characters of any 
novel which he tolerates or delights in. 
He will by and by learn to notice that 
character cannot be made known by de- 
scription with skill or success, but must 
be expressed in the words or deeds of 
the possessor; that a long-winded and 
elaborate setting forth of what sort of 
aman this or that person is, attended 
perhaps with a commentary upon the 
characteristics of his class, are not nearly 
so satisfactory to the reader as the brief 
or pithy sayings which are put into his 
mouth, or his characteristic actions when 
brought into a critical position. The 
second step of progress in the taste for 
fiction may be said to be attained when 
the reader has learned to prefer the 
novel of character to the novel of inci- 
dent, and can distinguish the one from 
the other. 

The third stage is reached when the 
reader learns to study and analyze the 
characters which he finds in fiction; 
when they not only enlist his sympa- 
thies and assume distinct and personal 
being, but when he studies them in their 
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motives, traces out their springs and dis- 
covers their leading traits, and illustrates 
them to his own judgment by examples 
from real life. This interest is greatly 
heightened if the characters are complex, 
perplexing, and apparently contradictory ; 
and if the real secret.is veiled and with- 
held till the development of the plot is 
complete. Novels of character must of 
course differ greatly in the style of 
character which they furnish, and their 
adaptation to the power of the reader to 
comprehend them, or his capacity to en- 
joy them. The perplexities of a hero or 
heroine may arise from speculative stud- 
ies or religious discussions, or from social 
inequalities, or a morbid mood induced 
by a childhood of wealth and luxury, or 
by some reverse of fortune. Whatever 
may be the occasion, if the kind of 
human being is not such as should be 
looked for in the ordinary experience of 
human life, and can only be developed 
from an exceptional nature, or a very rare 
conjunction of circumstances, the power 
to understand the character will be pos- 
sessed by few. Or again, if the principal 
interest of the hero arises out of the pe- 
culiarities of his profession, (like Charles 
Auchester, as a musician or artist,) the 
idiosyncrasies of his nature can only be 
fully appreciated by a few. Then, if the 
habits of the novelist be scientific or 
philosophical, and he wishes to exhibit 
a hero occupied with his specialty, or 
exemplifying certain limited habits, or 
if he sets forth the character by any tech- 
nical or scholastic terminology, or in any 
professional or philosophical dialect, he 
cannot expect more than a limited class 
of readers, All the so-called novels of 
purpose, or, as they might be termed, 
propagandist or doctrinal novels, wheth- 
er they be Christian or Infidel, Roman- 
ist or Neological, High Church or Evan- 
gelical, Episcopal or Presbyterian, Royal- 
ist or Republican, Conservative or Radi- 
cal, Slavery or Anti-slavery, Poor Law or 
Anti-poor Law, Protectionist or Free 
Trade, so far as they involve any properly 
doctrinal discussions, as distinguished 
from pictures of personal or social life or 
Public and individual’ tendencies,—can 
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strongly attract those readers only who 
have some special knowledge of or in- 
terest in the subjects discussed, whatever 
may be the interest of the plot or the 
individuality of the characters. In gene- 
ra], novels that are in uny way specialized, 
whether because the topics handled are 
necessarily limited, or because the mode 
of handling is not adapted to the habits 
and tastes of men of ordinary culture, 
must necessarily be reserved for a limit- 
ed class of readers. 

No man in his senses would aspire to 
read all the novels, or even the majority 
of the novels that are written and pub- 
lished. It is within the limits of possi-* 
bility that a person who should restrict 
himself to this kind of reading, and 
should devote to it say six or eight hours 
a day, and allow himself no respite for 
sickness or holidays, might, in a certain 
sense, read the most of the novels that are 
now published in the English language. 
But who would desire todo this? Who 
would not refuse the task with disgust 
and revulsion if it should be imposed 
upon him? Most persons would rebel 
for higher reasons than because the oc- 
cupation would bea task. The task it- 
self would be most ungrateful. To be 
forced to occupy one’s mind with the 
feeble or extravagant portraitures of 
scenes and incidents, the inadequate or 
distorted delineation of character, the false- 
and repulsive conceptions of honor, duty,,. 
and of life; to give one’s self up for the 
waking hours of every day to the con- 
trol of the depraved or frivolous taste, or 
the prurient imagination of now a weak 
and then a strong but corrupt nature, 
should be esteemed an intolerable bond- 
No man with a moderate endow- 
ment of human feeling or manly spirit 
could endure it long. There is ashow 
of reason why the reader of history 
should feel obliged to read many histo- 
ries which he would prefer to leave un- 
read, or why a philosopher or critic must 
read many weak and illogical treatises 
that give very poor returns of thought. 
But a poor novel is very poor and unsat- 
isfying. Tt isnot only so weak as to sick- 
en, but it is so offensive as to disgust the 
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man who has any positive tastes which 
he cherishes, or who sets much value upen 
his time. We might add in the case of 
many, by any man who has any regard 
for his reputation; for the man or the 
woman who systematically dawdles away 
his or her time over a succession of 
third or fourth rate novels, weak in imagi- 
nation and doubtful in morality, deserves 
a very low place in the estimate of 
people whose good opinion is worth 
regarding. There is no description of 
filth that is so filthy and tenacious as 
that which comes from handling an equi- 
yocal or obscene novel. A white-gloved 
hand is for ever soiled by a smutch 
that cannot be drawn off with the glove, 
if seen to hold alow-lived and trashy tale, 
such as many a fashionable miss and pre- 
tentious coxcomb are known to handle. 

If we cannot and would not read all 
the novels that are published, we should 
read the best. What the best are, it is 
not always easy to decide. The novel 
which is the best for the child is not the 
best for the youth; the best for the youth 
is not the best for the man; the best for 
ne man is not the best for another. The 
child and the youth, as we have seen, de- 
dight in the objective novel—the novel of 
incident—above the novel of character. 
By the same rule, the man of introverted 
and reflective tastes not only prefers the 
movel of character, but requires that the 
characters delineated should themselves 
ibe of the speculative and introverted cast, 
cand that the plot and dialogue should turn 
upon some recondite theme, or illustrate 
some important speculative truth. The 
itastes of men in respect to the novels 
which they prefer are as various as their 
tastes in dress, in manners, and in com- 
panions. The only limits under which 
this rule can be safely and wisely applied, 
are that every man should have tastes 
which he can safely follow, and that he 
should know what his. tastes actually 
are; and that, having tastes that are not 
evil, and knowing them well, he should 
have the courage to consult and follow 
them, despite the rigors of conventional- 
ity and fashion: 

Every man has his moods as well as 
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his tastes. The novel that is fitted for 
one mood is not suited for another, If 
simple amusement or relaxation is re- 
quired, a novel may be just the book for 
a man who would not care to read it 
at a time when his aims were higher 
and more severe, If instruction is re- 
quired, the novel may be tolerated which 
would not satisfy if it were required to 
amuse, elevate, or enrich the imagination. 
A novel may be good for travelling, which 
it is scatcely worth while for a busy or 
earnest person toread at home. A reader 
of independent and comprehensive spirit 
would carefully avoid giving himself up 
to the control of any single novelist. 
While every reader ought, on the one 
hand to be select in his reading of fic- 
tion, he should shun being so select as to 
limit his reading to a single writer, even 
though by general consent the writer 
should be pronounced the best; or by his 
fitness to one’s individual habits and 
tastes, and even to prevailing moods, he 
should be the best for him. The rea- 
sons for this rule are two. No class of 
writers, except perhaps the pvet, can dif- 
fuse himself so completely into his wri- 
tings as the novelist, and can do it so in- 
sensibly to the reader. The reader may 
seem to find nothing but a description of 
scenery, or a picture of domestic life, ora 
delineation of a person, or the record of 
conversations, or the development of a 
plot. All these elements may be so 
skilfully woven together, and may stand 
out so prominently from the canvas, as 
to give the impression of objective reality. 
The whole may be finished with the care- 
ful minuteness of Gerard Dow, or with 
the defiant boldness of Rubens, and yet 
the picture, whether of nature, man, or 
human life, will be the picture as seen 
by the painter's eyes and reflected in the 
painter’s mind, and it is through his eyes 
and his mind that we must look at it, if 
we see it at all. Or he seems to open to 
our: inspection the workings of a highly 
individualized character in extraordinary 
circumstances of trial and perplexity, like 
Morton in Old Mortality, or Becky Sharp 
in Vanity Fair, or Oliver Twist as de- 
scribed by Dickens, or Jane Eyre, by 
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Charlotte Bronté, or Mary Barton by 
Mrs. Gaskell, or Dinah in Adam Bede, 
or the preacher of Salem Chapel by Mrs. 
Olyphant, All that we seem at first view 
to see is the individual skilfully described; 
at the second view we discern, perhaps, 
that this seeming individual is also a re- 
presentative human being, combined and 
created by the dexterous hand of the 
artist, working after the nice observa- 
tion of the artist’s eye. It is not often 
that we takea third observation, and dis- 
cern that it is some representative man, 
not merely as discerned by the dispassion- 
ate eye, but as judged by the principles and 
colored by the feelings, and distorted, it 
may be, by the prejudices of the writer. 
Thackeray, and Dickens, and Miss Bronté, 
and George Eliot have each a private phi- 
losophy of their own, even though it is 
unconsciously held, according to which 
they must construct all the types of hu- 
man nature which they draw. It would 
have been morally impossible that either 
should conceive or portray the characters 
depicted by the other. 

Again, second—no class of writers exer- 
cise so complete control over their read- 
ers as novelists do. This control reaches 
to their opinions and prejudices, and in- 
deed it insensibly controls and reshapes 
their entire philosophy of man and of 
life. The fascination which they exer- 
cise becomes of itself a spell.. No en- 
chantment is so entire and delightful as 
that with which they invest the story 
which they recite. It is a very glamour 
which they pour not only over the 
scenes which they depict, but over the 
senses of the beholder. With this en- 
chantment and fascination come the 
ready and even the forward acceptance 
of their practical philosophy, and even of 
their accidental prejudices. A favorite 
novelist becomes, for the time being, of- 
ten more to his enamored and enchanted 
reader than preacher, teacher, or friend, 
and indeed than the whole world besides, 
casting a spell over his judgments, 
moulding his principles, forming his as- 
sociations, and recasting his prejudices, 
The entranced and admiripg reader runs to 
his favorite when he can snatch an hour 
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from labor, society, or sleep. He broods 
over his scenes and characters when 
alone, he quotes from him as often as he 
dare, he cites proverbs and favorite phrases 
from his leading personages. He even 
aspires to be familiar with his slang and 
his cant. He warms with incensed 
ardor if his reputation is attacked. He 
defends him if he is criticized or unfavor- 
ably judged. He is impatient if another 
is preferred to him. The partisan of 
Thackeray and Dickens is always ready 
to couch a lance for his favorite. 

Indeed we may go further, and say that 
the devoted reader of a favorite novelist 
often becomes for the time an unconscious 
imitator or a passive reflex of his 
author. Like the chameleon, he takes the 
color of the bough and leaf from which 
he feeds. He is more likely to absorb 
and reproduce his defects than his excel- 
lences, The absorbed and passionate 
devotee of Dickens is in danger of copy- 
ing his broad caricature, his not very ele- 
vated or elevating slang, and the free and 
easy swing of the society in which Mr. 
Dickens delights. On the other hand, 
the intellectual and high-toned devotee 
of Thackeray is likely to be not a little 
satirical, suspicious, and dissatisfied; to 
affect the nil admirari and the air of one 
who is compelled to live in a world of 
which he has already seen the hollowness, 
and for which he is a little too good. 
The admiring students of George Eliot 
take a pensive view of life and humanity, 
sympathize hopelessly with its sorrows 
and its tragedies, and, above all, with its 
moral enigmas, seeing for it no redemp- 
tion and no hope. “ They are as sad as 
night only for wantonness.” Their bur- 
den is, the times are out of joint—oh 
cursed spite, that we were ever born to 
set them right. Charles Kingsley’s read- 
ers, on the other hand, are ready to set 
everything right by the force of muscle 
and pluck, of bravado and faith, The ad- 
mirer of the witty O. W. Holmes is crisp, 
Voltairish, and satirical. The devotee of 
Hawthorne is unrelenting in certain hard 
prejudices, Epicurean in his tastes. and 
aspirations, and dreamy and uncertain in 
his theory of this lifeand thenext. The 
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admirer of Mrs. Stowe is generous, rash, 
one-sided and positive, and given to a 
variety of overdoing. So complete a 
subjection to a single novelist, even for a 
limited time, is not desirable, because its 
tendency is to make us one-sided and 
unnatural. For the same ‘reason we 
should not confine ourselves entirely to 
eurrent andcotemporary novels. Strong 
as is the temptation to do this, from the 
freshness and novelty of the writer 
for our own times, this temptation should 
sometimes be overcome, if for no other 
reason than to give the reader a wide 
range of vision, and to bring him back to 
his favorites of the passing hour with a 
fresher eye and a susceptible mind. 

Nor should novels constitute our sole 
reading. ‘The temptation is strong to 
make them so, especially with young per- 
sons, and those who are responsible only 
to themselves for the use or abuse of their 
time. It isnot easy to open a history or 
scientific essay when an attractive novel 
is lying by its side, particularly for one 
to whom novel-reading is new. There 
is no fascination connected with reading 
to be compared with that experienced in 
youth from the first few novels. The 
spell-bound reader soon discovers, how- 
ever, that this appetite, like that for con- 
fectionery and other sweets, is the soon- 
est cloyed, and that if pampered too long 
it enfeebles the appetite for all other food. 
The reader of novels only, especially if 
he reads many, becomes very soon an in- 
tellectual voluptuary, with feeble judg- 
ment, little memory, and an incessant 
craving for some new excitement. It is 
rare that a reader of this class studies 
the novels which he seems to read. He 
knows and cares little for the novel of 
character as contrasted with the novel of 
incident. He reads for the story as he 
says, and it usualiy happens that the sen- 
sational and extravagant, the piquant and 
equivocal stories are those which please 
him best. An inveterate novel-reader 
speedily becomes a literary rowé, and this 
is possible at a very early period of life. 
It now and then happens that a youth of 
seventeen becomes almost an intellectual 
diot or an effeminate weakling by living 
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exclusively upon the enfeebling swash 
or the poisoned stimulants that are sold 
so readily under the title of tales and 
novels, An apprenticeship at a Reform 
school in literature, with a spare diet of 
statistics, and a hard bed of mathematical 
problems, and the simple beverage of 
plain narrative, is much needed for the 
recovery of such enfeebled and half-de- 
mented mortals. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should we 
read novels at all? Why not set them 
aside altogether, especially as the quantity 
of light literature of other descriptions 
is so.great, and the quality of it is con- 
stantly improving? These questions are 
certainly fair questions, and merit answers 
as explicit and as fair. The reading of 
fiction furnishes a kind of amusement and 
relaxation which no other reading can give. 
There can be no question that this “ feigned 
history ” of Lord Bacon “ serveth and con- 
ferreth to delectation.” No intellectual en- 
joyment is so delightful as this. No with- 
drawment from one’s customary occupa- 
tions and associations is so complete as 
that which a good novel effects; no break- 
ing up of the cares and the sorrows, of the 
weariness and the fears of the ordinary 
life is so entire as that which an absorption 
in its scenes and an interest in its per- 
sonages so often accomplish, That this in- 
dulgence is attended with special dangers 
and peculiar temptations we cannot deny; 
but that the amusement and relaxation 
are innocent and desirable, every rational 
man will acknowledge. Many of the 
bravest workers for God and man have 
found this sort of relaxation to be the most 
complete, and have used it with the hap- 
piest results, Why it should be so it is not 
difficult to discern. Do we delight in a 
vacant hour to survey a quiet nook, a 
placid river, a luxuriant valley, or an 
ample and varied panorama? We open 
a novel,-and one scene after another 
rises before the mental vision more 
rapidly and in quicker succession than 
any which nature can present. Does it 
rest the brain because it amuses the mind 
to gaze upon a crowded street, and to 
watch the motley and brilliant succes- 
sion of the passéts-by? But across the 
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pictured page one group follows after 
another of men and women, of children 
and youth, in country and town, crushing 
and‘ jostling in the alleys and thorough- 
fares of the city, lounging upon the open 
lawn, or sauntering along the shaded 
lanes of the country. Tournaments, races, 
hunting courses, fishing parties, rushing 
cavalry, marching infantry, gangs of 
robbers, stealthy assassins, a cavalcade 
of knights, a tribe of Bedouins, a gang 
of gypsies, a band of pirates, pass and 
repass in swift succession before the 
mind’s eye. Does it refresh because it 
excites us in a new direction to tell and 
hear the news of our neighbors, or of the 
last fire, shipwreck, or battle? But it re- 
freshes us more, because it excites us less 
painfully, to follow the fortunes of a few 
imaginary beings with whom the novelist 
acquaints us completely, and in whom 
he contrives to interest us profoundly, 
as they pass from sunlight to shade, and 
from shade to sunlight, till, in our anxious 
or our curious sympathy for them, we 
lose for the hour all thought and care 
even for our personal joys and sorrows. 
The novel instructs as well as amuses 
the reader, and it instructs him by 
methods and in directions in which no 
other reading can. It instructs him in 
History, as has already been explained in 
our remarks upon the historical novel. 
It instructs him in respect to scenery 
as no traveller ever does, and as few travel- 
lers would dare to attempt. The pictures 
of the oriental plain, jungle, and forest ; of 
the Irish bog, pass, and shieling; of the 
Scottish heath, loch, and manse, and of 
the English lawn, cottage, and rectory, 
of hedge-rows and oak vistas, of clumps 
of yew and game preserves ; of the Amer- 
ican prairie, forest, and settler’s clearing 
and log cabin; of the Southern negro 
quarters, rich fields, and hunting grounds, 
which we find in countless novels,’ are 
invaluable as a substitute for views of 
those scenes which we cannot receive 
by the eye, and as reminders of those 
which we have actually seen. No man 
with a moderate amount of curiosity 
can well afford to dispense with such 
pictures, The cultivated person whose 
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curiosity has not yet been awakened, 
may need, most of all, that this curiosity 
should be excited in ways which, and for 
ends in respect to which, there can be 
no substitute for the novel. 

The novel instructs in respect to the 
domestic and social life of other countries, 
or grades of life in our own country to 
which few readers can have direct access, 
and fewer, if they have such access, can 
observe and judge of fully. The read- 
er of Scott and Wilson, of Hogg and 
Macdonald, learns to understand and to 
sympathize with Scottish life and man- 
ners, and to appreciate the Scottish char- 
acter as he could not possibly do in any 
other method. In a similar way Lever 
and Lover have made it possible for us 
to understand Ireland and the Irish, in 
their blunders and their genius; their 
frugality and their improvidence; their 
wit and their folly; their beauty and 
their squalor, on manifold more sides of 
their character than any personal obser- 
vation or reports of fact or history could 
qualify us to know and love them, Bul- 
wer and George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell and 
Trollope, Dickens and Thackeray, enable 
the foreigner to understand somewhat of 
the secret of English society, with its 
singular contradictions of conventionality 
and independence, of suspicion and con- 
fidence, of blandness and gruffness. They 
even introduce us to the sacred privacy 
of the English home, without the doubt- 
ful experience of letters of introduction, 
or the more questionable impudence of 
thrusting open the door. Does not every © 
English reader of the tales of Miss 
Bremer and Miss Carlin feel that he 
owes to them obligations of gratitude 
which he cannot repay for the fresh and 
delightful pictures of Swedish manners 
and Swedish life with which their tales 
abound?» Have not Freytag, Traut-° 
phoeus, and Auerbach done the same for 
German life? and have not Balzac, Paul 
de Kock, George Sand, Eugene Sue, 
Alexander Dumas, and Victor Hugo 
taught their readers more of the worst 
side of life in Paris and in France than 
it is desirable or healthful for many of 
their readers to learn? Of Italian life 








and manners, Manzoni and Ruffini give 
us many delightful pictures. 

That the wise reading of novels is 
fitted to enlarge our acquaintance with 
human nature, and in this way to give the 
most valuable instruction, is- sufficiently 
obvious. It invites, and often compels, 
us to enter into the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and to share in the experiences of 
men and women most remote from our 
personal observation or our possible ac- 
quaintance. It opens to us the heart of 
the sceptic in his gropings after certainty 
and his torments of doubt. It makes us 
watch the tempted man as he maintains 
his doubtful step on the narrow and 
swaying bridge that overhangs the fear- 
ful gulf, or to recoil with horror as he 
makes the desperate plunge. It teaches 
us to bethink ourselves of the condemned 
as he conducts the fearful soliloquies of 
the cell, and of the procession that leads 
to the scaffold. In manifold methods 
does it enlarge our knowledge, enlighten 
our personal experience, and widen and 
make yielding our sympathies. In short, 
it lets us into a wide range of human 
experiences, under the greatest possible 
variety of conditions, of exitements, and 
of issues, It places at our service the 
results of the sharp observation, the 
subtle analysis, the earnest sympathies, 
and the skilful interpretations of many 
of the most gifted students.of humanity, 
who present the products of their obser- 
vation and their skill in a form best fitted 
to attract the attention of the unreflect- 
ing, and to excite the curiosity- of the 
listless—the form.of an exciting and 
artistic tale. If the representations are 
often too extreme and too highly colored 
to correspond to the observations and 
experiences of fact, and if it may reason- 
ably be objected that for this reason, as 
representations of human nature as it is, 
they are actually misleading, it cannot be 
charged that they misrepresent the ideal 
possibilities of human nature; that they 
either overpaint human nature as it: is 
desirable it should be in its good, or de- 
grade its evil lower than it is conceiva- 
ble it should sink; or, if both happen, it 
does not follow that the most important 
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results of substantial truth are not at- 
tained. If stronger impressions concern- 
ing the evil or the good of human 
nature are thereby achieved than could 
possibly be reached in any other way, 
then the mind is taught the most essen- 
tial of all truth, while the imagination 
is enriched in respect to the range and 
variety of human experiences. 

The objection may sometimes hold 
good against novels of incident, that they 
excite mischievous expectations of extra- 
ordinary turns of fortune, and beget, even 
in sober and sensible people, a romantic 
and dreamy habit of mind in respect to 
the chances of success in life, and the 
conditions by which it is to be achieved, 
Nothing too severe can be said against 
the mischievous influence of a certain 
class of so-called romantic stories upon 
uncertain, shuffling, indolent, and brood- 
ing sort of people, with feeble energies 
and strong self-indulgence. It is not of 
such novels that we speak, but of novels 
of character. A similar objection might 
be urged against the influence of novels 
of this class—that they encourage ex- 
travagant views of what a person may 
become in character, or of what he may 
demand of his associates or expect from 
his fellow-men. If such a tendency 
should now and then be observed, we 
may set off against it the very desirable 
and elevating influence in the other direc- 
tion, which comes from elevated ideals 
of character in .ourselves and in others. 
If our conceptions of character be cor- 
rect as to their principles or elements, 
they cannot be too elevated or noble in 
the scale after which they are adjusted. 
They should be human and practical and 
ethical and Christian, but they cannot be 
too unselfish or aspiring. The sordid, 
the mean, and the prosaic; the selfish, 
the trickish, and the bullying; the uncul- 
tivated, the sensual, and the vile, are 
already so rampant and unblushing in 
our religion, our politics, our literature, 
and our society, that there is little dan- , 
ger of excess in the direction of the 
romantic and the ideal in literature. 
Whatever fiction can contribute to 
quicken and elevate the imagination, so 
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far as its ideals and estimates of character 
are concerned, is only actual and positive 
gain to the sum of good influences; and 
it is a gain of a kind which cannot easily 
be spared. 

It is not a trivial advantage of the 
novel reading of our day that it suggests 
elevated and quickening topics for con- 
versation, This advantage is not a trivial 
one, when we reflect that conversation 
too readily degenerates into gossiping 
personalities or unmeaning twaddle about 
the weather, or the last insignificant oc- 
currence that happens to interest any 
person present. For young persons 
especially, it is of no little service to have 
topics at hand that are fruitful of thought, 
and that awaken a warm interest and 
call out positive opinions, The last new 
novel is suggestive in all these directions. 
It stimulates to the analysis of its char- 
acters and the criticism of its plot, and 
calls out likings and dislikings, which 
the holders of either are forward to as- 
sert and defend. These opinions, and 
the reasons by which they are defended, 
invariably turn upon the observations of 
actual life, character, and manners which 
the parties may have made, and in this 
way stimulate to activity of thought and 
independence of judgment. Even if the 
novel is second-rate, the incidents are 
unnatural, and the characters extravagant, 
the effect of discussing these is usually 
good. Novel-reading is a powerful edu- 
eating influence in whatever aspect it is 
regarded, and though it may often edu- 
cate to evil, its power to stimulate from 
barrenness and frivolity should never be 
overlooked. 

Having already answered the two 
questions, what novels we should read, 
and why, it may not be amiss to inquire 
how we should read them. What we 
have already said upon the general topic 
of how we ought to read all books, will 
apply with pre-eminent propriety to the 
reading of novels, because there is no 
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description of reading in which there is 
greater exposure to the worst of habits. 
Coleridge has pungently enough described 
these habits: ‘As to the devotees of 
circulating libraries, I dare not compli- 
ment their pass-time, or rather kill-time, 
with the name of reading. Call it rather 
a sort of beggarly day-dreaming, during 
which the mind of the dreamer furnishes 
for itself nothing but lazinesg and a little 
mawkish sensibility, while the whole 
matériel and imagery of the dose is sup- 
plied ab extra by a sort of mental camera 
obscura manufactured at the printing- 
office, which pro tempore fixes, reflects, 
and transmits the moving phantasms of 
one’s own delirium, so as to people the 
barrenness of an hundred other brains 
afflicted with the same trance or suspen- 
sion of all common sense and all definite 
purpose. We should, therefore, transfer 
this species of amusement . ... from 
the genus reading to that comprehensive 
class characterized by the power of con- 
trary, yet coexisting, propensities of hu- 
man nature, namely, indulgence of sloth 
and. hatred of vacancy.” In addition to 
novels and tales of chivalry in prose or 
rhyme (by which last I mean neither 
rhythm nor metre) this genus comprises 
as its species, gaming, swinging or sway- 
ing on a chain or gate, spitting over a 
bridge, smoking, snuff-taking, téte-d-téte 
quarrels aftgr dinner between husband 
and wife, conning, word by word, all 
the advertisements of the daily adver- 
tiser in a public-house on a rainy day, 
etc., etc.” 

These remarks are pointed and ex- 
plicit as to how not to read novels, and 
the reader can very easily infer by the 
rule of contraries how to read them. 

They also forcibly suggest the inquiry 
—‘ What is the method after which 
children read the majority of the books 
called tales and stories, which make up 
so large a share of juvenile and Sunday- 
school libraries ?” 
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AN AFTERNOON IN MEMORIAM, IN SALZBURG, 


PARACELSUS, SAINT RUPERT, AND MOZART. 


Turse were the names on our list, the 
guide-book and not we being responsi- 
ble for the odd succession. 

Poor Paracelsus: it has always seemed 
that the world dealt hardly by him, Un- 
doubtedly he believed that there was an 
Elixir of Life which could be put in a 
bottle, and a philosopher's stone, at 
touch of which all things would turn 
into gold. We have all been searching 
after these very things all our days, and 
without half so much philanthropy about 
it as he had; for we try, by secret ways, 
after only just so ‘much elixir as will 
keep our own poor little body fresh, and 
‘enough gold to provide it with clothes 
and pleasures. But he spoke openly of his 
researches, and meant to sell his elixir to 
the whole world, and to hire out his 
philosopher’s stone by the day. Three 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago he 
died in Salzburg, and is buried in the 
church-yard of San Sebastian, The house 
he died in is still pointed out, but that 
had no interest to us, while the grave 
drew us strongly. What unconscious 
tribute we pay to the doctrine of the re- 
surrection by the love and honor in 
which we hold graves, century after 
century. Surely in our hearts we be- 
lieve that each such spot b&comes for- 
ever unlike all other ground: by what- 
ever process the dear flesh crumbles, re- 
turns to dust, and is changed into the 
leaf, flower, and seed that perish, in our 
hearts we believe that the grave remains 
a grave, and that at least this much is 
sure; that the happy, soaring, growing 
spirit, which has gone on in the worlds, 
will never forget where the tiny spot is 
on this one in which its human body 
was laid. 

In the time of the cholera, old men 
and women of Salzburg went by crowds 
to pray over the grave of Paracelsus, 
hoping to secure his protection against 
the disease ; such immortal force is there 
to an earnestly believed idea, Paracelsus, 
even dead, and three hundred years dead, 


still finds believers in his Elixir of Life, 
Doubtless, also, this praying saved many 
people from cholera; faith being the best 
Elixir of Life yet discovered. 

We had no chance to benefit by any 
efficacy which may still linger in his 
tombstone, for find it we could not, 
though we walked patiently reund and 
round, and over and over the San Sebas- 
tian grave-yard. Sacristans are always 
out of the way when you wish them in, 
and vice versd, There were several sor- 
rowful people there, planting flowers on 
a grave, and a lifeless old man saying 
his beads before a shrine, but no sac- 
ristan, and nobody who had ever heard 
of Paracelsus. Probably we saw the 
stone and walked over it fifty times, for 
there were many’so sunken and old that 
we could make nothing of the letters on 
them, and over the oldest and most 
illegible we spent most time and emo- 
tion. The graveyard is so full of stones 
and crosses, and boxes of earth with 
little gardens in them, that it looks more 
like somne sort of sepulchral shop. The 
crowding in these German churchyards 
has something positively blasphemous 
about it, and is noways redeemed by the 
setting of flowers and hanging of 
wreaths, The whole expression is of 
jostle and jam, suggests all sorts of 
irreverent conjectures, and robs the 
words “God’s Acre” of all meaning. 
When God has so many acres, it is a sin 
to so crowd graves, 

Around three sides of the St. Sebas- 
tian churchyard are cloister-like gal- 
leries, fenced off by iron railings, and 
divided into compartments for families. 
Each enclosure was filled with plants in 
pots, running ivies, and crosses, usually 
one large and ugly stone in each com- 
partment, and on the crosses most hide- 
ous wreaths and pictures; paper wreaths 
of rusty black and dingy white, looking 
more like sea-weed_than anything else, 
twists of old limp crape, o]d evergreen 
wreaths dark-brown with age, and com- 
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mon penny pictures with tattered arti- 
ficial flowers round them, But the final 
horror was in a sort of grotto near the 
gate. Behind an iron railing in this 
grotto were shelves holding rows of 
ghastly skulls, carefully arranged, piled 
one above another, and labelled with 
their names. Whether these were skulls 
which had been crowded out of their 
graves by the increase of population in 
the San Sebastian churchyard, I have no 
right to say; but this seemed the most 
probable solutién of their being where 
they were. A mumbling old woman 
stood by one side, and peered in between 
the rails, her head shaking with palsy, 
and her poor skinny hands clutching a 
rosary. ‘We are all alike in death, 
alike in death,” muttered she, half to 
herself aud half to us, We walked faster 
to get away from her. She sounded and 
felt like an ill omen. 

Next on our list came the church of 
St. Peter's; with enthusiasm somewhat 
damped as to graveyards, we drove 
there. Here, as before, crowded graves, 
hideous stones, faded wreaths, and no 
sacristan. We saw in the church a 
monument to Michael Haydn, brother of 
the composer, too ugly to be described. 
We saw Saint Rupert’s cell, which is a 
hole in a rock, and Saint Rupert’s tomb, 
and then we went on, with still damper 
enthusiasm, to look up Mozart. This is 
always the way, I find, in a day of sight- 
seeing of the historical or memorial 
order. In the morning, heroes are 
heroes, and their graves are shrines, By 
noon, they are nobodies, and you don’t 
care where they are buried; or at least 
you don’t believe they are buried where 
people say they are. 

But all our weary indifference vanished 
the moment we crossed the threshold of 
the chamber in which Salzburg keeps 
the relics of her Mozart. We were met 
by alittle sturdy redfaced man, all smiles, 
from whose lips it would not have sur- 
prised us to hear, ‘“‘ Och, an’ its mesilf 
that’s afther bein’ glad to say yees: an 
ye'll plaze to walk in, shure.” Really, it 
is impossible to accustom one’s self to this 
perpetual recurrence of Cork in South 





Germany; it sounds as oddly to hear 
these red-headed, red-faced, freckled fel- 
lows speaking German, as it would to 
hear a squad of laborers on the Erie rail- 
road speaking Latin. However, nothing 
but German could this little man speak, 
and an avalanche there was of that, so 
enthusiastic and warm was he in dis- 
playing his cherished relics. 

Nothing daunted by our ignorance of 
his language, he went on and on pouring 
out information, till, partly by dint of his 
reiterations, and partly by the mesmeric 
effect of his determination that we should 


understand, we really did comprehend | 


much that he said. 

On the walls were portraits of Mozart 
at different ages, beginning with him at 
six years old, in the court dress which he 
wore when he played before Maria The- 
resa. In this he is a round-cheeked, 
stupid, obstinate-looking little boy, just 
such as play in the dirt in every road in 
Germany to-day. 

A large and not very good oil painting 
shows him as a young man playing a 
duet with his sister, to .the severe critic 
their father, who sits by listening with 
his violin resting on his arm. Above 
them hangs the picture of their mother, 
a portrait within a portrait, far the most 
striking face in the group. If the por- 
traits be good, it is easy to see that how- 
ever much mechanical facility Mozart 
may have inherited from his father, the 
Chapel Master, his fine quality of genius 
came from his mother, 

Constance Weber, with her hair in in- 
describable snarl, hangs between Mozart’s 
mother and sister. If she habitually 
wore her hair in that fashion, Mozart’s 
marriage is inexplicable. Farther on she 
appears again, subdued into the meekest 
of old ladies, with light curls and a close 
cap, the Frau Nissen. Her “2d Mann,” 
as the good little Irishman wrote it 
down for us, was one Nissen, a Danish 
consul, and a very commonplace looking 
Nissen he was, if one may judge from 
his picture, which looked strangely out 
of place in the room devoted to relics of 
Mozart. 

In the middle of the room stood Mo- 
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zart’s piano, a small one of only five oc- 
taves, but shaped like the grand pianos 
of to-day. Tinkle, tinkle, went the keys 
under the little man’s red, puffy fingers. 
We did not dare to ask him to let it 
alone, but with each note that he struck 
it became harder than ever to fancy Mo- 
zart’s ever having been seated before it. 
No wonder that Beethoven said disre- 
spectful things of pianos, if this be a spe- 
cimen of the best their day afforded. 
What would he and Mozart say to an 
Erard or Chickering of 1869! Against 
the wall stood a still more old-fashioned 
thing with still more pathetic tinkle to 
-its keys, a little old spinet, on which, if 
we understood correctly, Mozart com- 
posed his Requiem. This, too, we wished 
to see locked forever; how much more 
touching memorial of a great musician 
would be his instrument forever locked, 
never to be played on by mortal hand, 
than set wide open in a museum to be 
thrummed by masters and misses in the 
same mood in which they would carve their 
names on the legs, if it were permitted. 
My letter will be too long, if I tell in 
detail of all the interesting relics in this 
room; manuscript music, composed and 
written by Mozart at the age of eight; 
old exercise books from which he had 
practised; four large volumes of manu- 
script letters; one short note which can 
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be bought for the small sum of two hun- 
dred francs; an old frayed and faded 
satin letter-case, which was embroidered 
for him by one of his wife’s sisters, and 
which he always carried in his pocket; 
a seal and a ring which he always wore; 
these were tossing about loose in a com- 
mon wooden box, and with them a gar- 
net cross which had belonged to his sis- 
ter. We said hard things of the Frau 
Nissen for not having made sure that 
these treasures were kept sacred from 
public view. . 

We bought a bad- photograph of the 
fat little boy in court dress, wrote our 
names in a big book, where all the musi- 
cal and many of the unmusical celebrities 
of the world had written theirs before us, 
and then we bade good-by to the pleas- 
ant and voluble German Irishman. On 
the way home, we looked at the bronze 
statue of Mozart in the centre of the 
Michael Platz, It is stiff and unmeaning. 
Then we drove past two houses, in one 
of which he was born, and in the other 
lived; but by this time we were tired 
again, and were seized with sudden 
doubts as ‘to the truth of the inscriptjons 
on their walls, At any rate, whoever has 
or has not been born, lived, and died in 
them, they look exactly like four-fifths 
of the dreary, pale-colored houses in 
Salzburg. 


A RAILWAY IN UTOPIA. 


“Tr is my candid judgment that you 
cannot afford to run your engines and 
cars seven days a week, leaving out of 
view altogether the wants of the men you 
employ.” 

Such were the words of a distinguished 
Railroad Superintendent to his Board of 
Directors on the occasion of there being 
an offer made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of two contracts for carrying the 
mail over their road, the one for six days 
a week and the other for seven, the latter 
being proportionately higher than the 
former in the price. 

“ But is not this superstition, if not fa- 


naticism? ” asked a Director who thought 
that seven is more than six, and that the 
larger price for seven days’ work must 
certainly be better for the dividends so 
highly esteemed by stockholders, than 
the smaller price for six days’ work. He 
seemed reasoning from commonly admit- 
ted axioms. 

“T admit there is a show of sound rea- 
soning in Gen, A.’s statements, or rather 
the processes which lead him to consider 
my position as a mere superstition, but 


there are cases in which truisms are not * 


true, and in which axioms lead to false 
conclusions. Given a lacomotive with 
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certain capacities, it would seem a truism 
that it ought torun more miles and effect 
more work in seven days than in six,” 

“ And it will,” said the practical Di- 
rector. 

* How do you make it out?” 

“As plain as the nose on your face, 
and by simple multiplication,” responded 
the General. “Granted the locomotive 
engine is capable of being run one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles a day, six 
times that will make its week’s work 
without Sunday seven hundred and fifty 
miles, whilst’ in seven days it will run 
eight hundred and seventy-five miles, In 
a month the difference will be five hun- 
dred miles, and ina year six thousand 
miles!” 

“ But suppose there is a God who be- 
lieves in Sunday, whether we do or not, 
and that sometimes He disturbs your 
multiplication table so as to turn arith- 
metical axioms topsy-turvy, actually mak- 
ing six times the daily travel of the en- 
gine more than seven times the same 
multiplicand !” said the Superintendent, 
very brightly. 

“ Fudge, Col. Bariron, that will do for 
men in leading-strings, but you are too 
thorough a railway man to believe that 
Sunday affects the performance of a ma- 
chine! ” 

“Not so fast, my dear sir, with your 
compliments, lest your pleasant flattery 
blind my better judgment,” said Col. B. 

“ Tadmit, Colonel, that you know more 
about a railway, from a spike to an. en- 
gine, than all of us together, and yet on 
so plain a matter as this I claim to know 
as much as you or any one else,” 

“Very likely, very likely,” said Super- 
intendent Bariron; “ and as businessis not 
very pressing this morning, let me take 
the opportunity of giving you a little of 
my. experience and observation on the 
matter of Sunday, as a necessity not 
merely for men but for manufactories and 
railroads,” 

Here certainly was a new phase of 
railway management, to find a very ac- 
complished manager of four of the very 
best regulated and paying railways in the 
country mounted on a professional chair 
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for the nonce, to discourse to his Direct- 
ors on Sunday as a necessity for railways. 
His facts are so important that we note 
and repeat them. 

“Tn my opinion,” remarked the Super- 
intendent, “no man is quite fit for his 
place who does not carefully notice every 
fact that bears on his business, Henry 
Ward Beecher is right in saying that a 
merchant's clerk is not as good a clerk as 
he ought to be who cannot tell his custo- 
mer something about the article he is sell- 
ing him. By careful reading and conver- 
sation with those who know, he can learn 
many things which he can impart to oth- 
ers, 

“For this reason, as you are aware, I 
have studied the business of railroads in 
all its parts, to learn what is the heaviest 
allowable grade and shortest curve, what 
the best material for ballast and for ties, 
what the best shape for the railway bar, 
the best joints, and the most reliable bars, 
iron or steel. I have tested several 
grades of English bars, and also many 
American. I have carefully noted which 
in the long run is the cheapest for our 
road, If you ask my opinion on any of 
these points, I will give you my opinion 
and the facts on which it is founded.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Gen. A. and his 
fellows. ‘This is news to us, that your 
recommendations have been based on such 
minute inspections of many details.” 

Evidently Mr. Superintendent Bariron 
had risen very much in their confidence 
as they perceived that such accurate in- 
telligence governed him in all pertaining 
to their road. It was no hap-hazard with 
him. 

“So with every locomotive,” continued 
our Superintendent; “it has a history, 
being made of certain materials which 
have, of necessity, limits, Take the best 
car-axle ever made and suspend it by a 
line ; then strike it gently with a hammer, 
causing it to vibrate; repeat it many 
times, and at last, by some law of nature 
those vibrations shall so change the na- 
ture of that tough iron that it will drop 
apart, And what does that teach but this, 
that a car-axle ought in no case to be al- 
lowed to make more than a certain num- 
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ber of revolutions before it be taken out 
as no longer safe.” 

“ That is new,” exclaimed the interested 
listener. 

“ And here, gentlemen, if you are in- 
terested in such a history, is a little book 
compiled by the Master Machinist, which 
will tell you the history of the axles un- 
der your cars and locomotives. This car 
has travelled so far since its axles were 
new, and this one so far, and this one in 
another week will be run into the shop 
for repairs, even though its axles seem 
sound. Why? Experience has told us 
how far we may venture, ahd it is not 
safe to go beyond that limit.” 

“ And are we to understand that you 
keep an eye to such details on our road 
as the condition of its present effective- 
ness ?” asked one of the Directors, 

“T mean just that. We have a rail- 
road to manage, and it has two sides to 
be looked at. In the first place we are 
intrusted with capital, and as faithful men 
we are bound to manage it so that it 
may be productive to our stockholders, 
In the second place the lives of multitudes 
are placed in our keeping, and we must 
be faithful to that trust. Now suppose, 
from simple inattention to some such rule 
as that just mentioned, an axle breaks 
and a whole train is wrecked. That 
negligence has cost our stockholders a 
large sum of money. Gentlemen, not to 
put too fine a point on it, by that negli- 
gence we have so far robbed our stock- 
holders. But in that train were men 
and women, and some of them were 
killed,—shall I say, murdered? I need not 
dwell on the painful thought, only to ex- 
press my deep conviction that every man 
who has anything to do with either build- 
ing railroads or rolling-stock, or operating 
them, ought to be God-fearing men, because 
so much is commitied to them. If you let 
the conscience of an axle-maker, or a 
pathman, or an engine-driver, or con- 
ductor, or brakeman, or telegrapher, or 
superintendent become hardened, so that 
its possessor becomes reckless, by that 
very fact you at some point put both 
property and life in jeopardy. 

Superintendent Bariron had expressed 


the whole case with such evident con- 
viction and clearness, that even Gen, A, 
had no sneer. Indeed, this view of the 
responsibilities of railway men was op- 
pressive, almost suffocating. A reckless 
pathman fails to see a broken rail, or a 
reckless engineer fails to mark the signal 
of danger, or a reckless despatch-master 
or telegrapher directs one train to go to 
this station, and another train to such a 
station, ordering them in fact to collide, 
and terrible consequences ensue too pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

“But, gentlemen,” continued the Super- 
intendent, “I have not only sought in- 
formation from every available source on 
the subject of the materials constituting a 
railroad, but also the men who manage 
and use those materials. I once stood in 
a mill where car-axles are made, and with 
its able manager watched the process. 
That man said to me, ‘ The best iron for 
this purpose is made by compounding 
certain ores in the blast furnace. We 
put that pig-iron through several pro- 
cesses to refine and toughen it, in each 
one of which the workman can cheat if 
he chooses, I tell you, Mr. Bariron, the 
man who makes car-axles ought to have 
the fear of God before his eyes all the 
time!’ 

“That remark has often excited much 
reflection in my mind. From the way 
many roads are operated you would con- 
clude that a railroad is the last place on 
earth in which.to look for so homely a 
virtue as the fear of God, and yet it is 
needed there if anywhere. On the 
and R. R. a profane and reckless 
engineer pulled out from a station when 
he knew the other train was expected; 
both trains were smashed, and fifty peo- 
ple escaped death almost miraculously. 
On the and R. R., a foolhardy 
wretch ran his train, ‘a freight,’ on ‘the 
main track and pulled out for the next 
station, when he knew ‘the express’ was 
due. The two trains swept around a 
curve, collided, telescoped, and thirty men 
were killed and others maimed, It was as 
horrible a sight as any one could desire. 
A certain conductor on the R. R. 
found he had seven miles’ to reach his 
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usual place for meeting another train, and 
only about as many minutes to do it. 
Both were express trains, and that man— 
the dictator of that train—did run his 
cars with two hundred people in them at 
that frightful speed, when the slightest 
accident would have dashed them to ruin. 
As it was, the other train was just pull- 
ing out, when the approaching train was 
discovered in time barely to save collis- 
ion,” 

“You do not pretend to say such 
things are common,—do you?” asked a 
Director, with some agitation. 

“More common than is generally 
known, as I fully believe. I tell you, 
gentlemen, that innocent travellers are 
sometimes whirled along our railways at 
a speed and in circumstances as perilous 
as to ride on Blondin’s back over a tight 
rope across the Niagara, or about as peril- 
ous as if I should attempt to trundle one 
of you on a velocipede across that knife- 
edged bridge which Mohammed says 
spans the infernal abyss.” 

The Superintendent had drawn a pic- 
ture not pleasant for any one to contem- 
plate who ever rides on a railway. The 
last was a dash of grim humor. 

“ But what has all this to do with the 
Sunday contract?” said Gen. A., who 
was becoming a little nervous at the 
turn the Superintendent’s discourse had 
taken. 

“T am coming to it, General; only let 
me come my own way. I was mention- 
ing several cases of railway disaster, not 
one of which could have happened if the 
men in charge had had the fear of God 
before them. And if you ask me, I will 
tell you candidly that a very large per 
cent, of railway accidents arise from the 
criminal, vicious recklessness of employés. 
Had they been God-fearing’ men, very 
many accidents would not have occurred. 
Not a doubt of it. 

“Now, gentlemen, we have read in 
books of Utopia and of Zl Dorado ; very 
pleasant dreams they are. Now I have 
had my day-dream also about our road, 
in this wise. I dreamed—I was as wide 
awake as I am now—that this road was 
in Utopia, and not in , as it actually 

Von. X.—34 
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is; that it was called the Utopian Central 
Railway. Strange enough, I seemed to 
be carried back to the very beginning, 
and found the capitalists feared God, and 
began the work in that spirit. Neither 
in the Legislature or anywhere else was 
a cent of corruption-money used to get 
its charter and right of way. The engi- 
neers ran the line not to kill some old 
town, and convert waste acres owned by 
some favorite into town lots, but they ran 
their line conscientiously, The contracts 
were not let on the basis of double or 
treble estimates for the work, to defraud 
the stockholders and enrich the rascals, 
The masons who built piers and culverts, 
and the carpenters who built bridges, 
and the very laborers who dug the earth 
and cast up the highways were controlled 
by the same high motive, so that when 
the road was ready for the iron it was 
as well made as conscientious men could 
make it. 

“« And then in my dream I watched the 
iron makers, They did not put in a lump 
of ‘cold-short’ ‘red-short’ ore, nor min- 
gle irons which they knew would make 
imperfect iron, because it was cheap, but 
every man, from the furnace-man to the 
roller, made his work in God’s fear the 
very best he could. And so it was laid 
down on the ties and the ballasting 
arranged. In my dream I visited the 
axle shops and the locomotive works 
of Utopia, and found that every blow was 
given in God’s fear; and each such en- 
gine I followed as it was placed on our 
road, with a devout Christian engineer 
and fireman; the trains were conducted 
by the same kind of men. Not an operative 
who did not fear God. Why, gentlemen, 
the most remarkable fact of all was, that 
not a stockholder, or director, or execu- 
tive officer, or even a clerk or messenger 
could I find who was not a good man. 

“ Well, sirs, that road, as I saw in my 
dream, ran very elegant trains with the 
utmost precision, carried passengers and 
freight without ‘smash-ups’ or slaughter, 
and accidents were extremely rare, be- 
cause the road was built and operated 
as under ‘the great Task-master’s cye.’ 
I was pleased with my dream.” 
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The Superintendent's conceit was so 
charming that it came very near being 
applauded ; but he added that, in his “opin- 
ion most of our reads are so steeped in 
corruption, from their inception to their 
completion, and are worked with so little 
conscience before God, that for his part he 
did not wonder when he heard of their 
financial misfortunes, and their extraor- 
dinary losses in accidents and the like.” 

The language seemed a little harsh, but 
modern developments go far towards jus- 
tifying it. 

“You will see by this time that I be- 
lieve that the interests of a railroad are 
affected by whatever affects the moral 
character of its operatives, from the high- 
est to the lowest. Elevate the morals 
of your workmen, and you promote the 
interests of the road ; depress their morals 
and you depress the interests of the road. 

“T have noticed that there is scarcely 
such a démoralizing agency in any branch 
of business as Sabbath-breaking, and rail- 
roading is no exception. Take from your 
workman his Sunday, and you so far make 
him a bad man, who does not féar God or 
man; but let him observe Sunday by rest, 
cleaning up his person, and going to 
meeting, and he mounts his engine 
or applies his brake on Monday morn- 
ing, not a reckless but a responsible 
agent. Not a doubt about the general 
rule.” 

“ And suppose it be so, what has that 
to do with the contract?” demanded the 
General. 

“This: by compelling an engineman 
and fireman to put foot on God’s com- 
mand, I train them to put foot on my com- 
mand, and to be reckless in handling a 
machine that cost fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars. What do they care about 
‘risks and ventures,’ jaded and worried 
as they are by working seven days a 
week? 

“ Now let me tell you an incident. Ona 
certain Sunday, some years ago, a steam- 
er plying in connection with the 
and —— R. R. between and the 
city of was burned, the passengers 
and crew barely escaping. That same 
Sunday afternoon a train of cars was run 
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as usual from —— to the city of —, 
the same city as above. The operatives 
on that train wrought for the company 
seven days each week. On the Monday 
morning following the same engineer was 
runuing his train on the return trip. He 
had to cross a drawbridge, and its signal 
was plainly visible halfa mile. When it 
was up all was right; when it was not up, 
‘the drawewas off.’ That morning the 
drawbridge was open to let a vessel 
through, and the signal was down to show 
the fact. The road for half a mile is so 
level and clear of obstructions that the 
engineer might have seen a rabbit had it 
been on the bridge, and yet he actually 
rau his train straight into that drawbridge, 
putting in the greatest peril five hundred 
passengers. The engine was going with 
such force that it almost leaped the chasm, 
and one man on the engine was killed, 
Two others barely escaped!” 

“That was awful and unaccountable,” 
exclaimed one of the Directors, “The 
man must have been drunk!” 

“No, he was not drunk, nor is the fact 
unaccountable,” said Mr. Bariron, “In 
the first place that man disobeyed orders 
by having a chum or friend on his engine 
without permission; and in the second 
place by not noting that the draw signal 
was down. His orders were positive, but 
the pious superintendent and directors 
had set him the day before to disobeying 
God's positive command, and could they 
wonder that he should follow the pattern 
and set their order at naught? 7'hey had 
demoralized him. 

“ But that was not all. I said a steamer 
was burned the day before, that is, on 
Sunday. The engineer of that boat was 
the friend who was on the locomotive that 
went into the draw, and undoubtedly 
had taken‘the attention of the engineer 
from his business so that he forgot all 
about the drawbridge and the signal, by 
hearing the description of the scenes on 
the burning steamer !” 

“You haye made out one case, surely!” 
admitted Gen. A.; “but you would not 
say it proved the rule, would you?” 

“No, not exactly,” rejoined the Super- 
intendent; “but just look at the facts on 
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that road. It is one of the best roads on 
the continent, and is splendidly managed. 
During the week its trains run incessant- 
ly. It has carried millions of people and 
rarely meets with an accident. There is 
one portion of the road as straight as an 
arrow and as level as a floor for several 
miles, without a bush or a blade of grass 
to obstruct the view. It is the very last 
place where a train ought to run ona cow 
or horse, and yet several times just there 
that thing has been done, and one time 
the engine was thrown into the ditch and 
the whole train put in most serious peril. 
It was a singular fact—perhaps a chance 
—that these needless casualties usually 
happened to the Sunday trains. Forty 
trains aday between morning and mid- 
night would fly along that very place 
without harm, and yet on Sunday occa- 
sionally such an accident would occur. 

“And as if to make the case still 
stronger, one Sunday an engineer ran a 
train of empty passenger cars into a 
drawbridge, at a point where for near 
half a mile he might tell whether all was 
right without a signal, Yet, in spite of 
this and the signal to boot, he ran into 
the draw! 

“T tell you, gentlemen, you cannot 
afford to demoralize your men by teach- 
ing them to be atheists, and by taking 
from them a chief means of moral train- 
ing, for you put your costly machines, 
your property, and also the property 
and lives of others into the keeping of 
men rendered reckless, disobedient, de- 
fiant. You cannot afford it. 

“Besides this, there is not a piece of 
machinery on our road, from a locomotive 
to a hand-car, not an axle or a wheel, 
that is not better for use and endurance 
to stand still—or, as I sometimes say, 
‘cool off’—one solid day of twenty-four 
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hours every week. In my opinion, you 
cannot afford to run your rolling-stock 
incessantly with no Sunday. You may 
call it superstition, but many facts sus- 
tain me in my view. 

“Add to all this a word not often 
enough repeated in the Directors’ Room 
of our railways: God has said, ‘Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy ;’ 
and He made no exception for railroads 
or Sunday mail trains. Now, gentlemen, 
you cannot afford to run your trains over 
that command, for the Almighty will 
surely reckon with you. I am your 
employé, and strive to serve you faith- 
fully. We have a road to be proud of 
in all respects; and so deep are my con- 
victions on this point, that if you convert 
your road into a wholesale means of 
Sunday desecration, I must ask you at 
once to seek my successor.” 

ren, A, sprang to his feet with great 
promptness, and in view of what Mr. 
Bariron had so well said, ‘‘ moved that 
the Sunday contract for carrying the 
mail be declined, for it really seems as 
if we cannot afford to take it!” 

Whether Mr, Bariron is a real “ live ” 
superintendent of a real railroad, I will 
not say, nor whether so singular a lecture 
was ever delivered by a railroad super- 
intendent in a “ Directors’ Room ;” but 
that the facts and reasonings are not 
only facts, but facts of an imposing 
character, I am ready to assert. Just now 
our huge railway corporations are crush- 
ing out the Christian Sabbath, andI here 
present a plea for that day under a guise 
which I trust may gain for it a hearing. 
It is a cause for thankfulness that there 
are some railway superintendents in our 
country, who practically and in words 
indorse what “Mr. Superintendent 
Bariron” has set forth in this article, 











THE FROZEN WELL AT BRANDON. 


Wuite on a visit to Addison County, 
Vermont, last August, we heard a de- 
scription of the wonderful frozen well at 
Brandon ; and in order to gratify curio- 
sity, and confirm by the evidence of 
sight that of the testimony which we 
had received, we made a pilgrimage to 
the spot. Leaving the railroad depot at 
the village, and walking about half a 
mile to the west, we came to the premises 
of Mr. David Trombly.. The spot is 
about a mile from Otter Creek, and is 
elevated considerably above the bed of 
that stream. Mr. Trombly dug the well 
in the autumn of 1858, In answer to 
our inquiries, he stated that he dug 
through layers of gravel and clay for 
nearly fifteen feet, when he came to 
frozen earth, through which he carried 
the excavation nearly twenty-three feet, 
when he reached a bed of gravel in which 
water was obtained. The well is nearly 
forty-one feet deep, and about two feet 
in diameter. The water was icy cold. 
By the aid of an ordinary looking-glass, 
casting the sun’s rays down the well, we 
distinetly saw the stones forming the wall 
of the well near the water, covered with 
ice. Seeing is believing, and the partial 
incredulity grounded upon oir ignorance 
of these phenomena vanished before the 
sight of the ice, and the taste of the 
water. The family told us that during 
the last ten years ice had formed in the 
well, so as to exclude them from the use 
of the water from the latter part of 
November until the middle of April. 
For some years, they had a boy who 
occasionally descended the well and 
broke the ice, but since his leaving, a few 
years ago, they have been unable to use 
the well during the winter and early 
spring. This constant freezing shows 
the phenomenon is not transient, but is 
produced by some permanent cause. 

The Boston Natural History Society, 
having learned of the phenomena con- 
nected with this well, began some 
explorations to ascertain the extent of 
this frozen stratum. In September, 1859, 


they dug a well seventy feet south-east 
of the frozen one, passing through layers 
of compact clay, fine sand, gravel, pebbles, 
and boulders. They found water at a 
depth of twenty-nine feet, They en- 
countered no frozen earth in digging 
this well, although the under side of 
some of the boulders was incrusted with 
a whitish substance resembling frost, 
The temperature of the water was forty- 
six degrees, while that of the open air 
was fifty-two degrees. In the latter part 
of the same month, an excavation was 
commenced seventy feet south-west of 
the frozen well, and prosecuted until 
October 22d, with some interruptions, 
At the depth of twenty-nine feet,. a 
crust of frozen gravel, two inches thick, 
was found, At thirty-one feet in depth 
they dug through a stratum of frozen 
earth eight inches thick. Two feet lower, 
they found ice mingled with the gravel, 
and the whole frozen into a solid mass 
difficult to penetrate with the pick. The 
men were only able to dig through one 
foot of this frozen mass during the day, 
and the excavation was carried no farther. 
While the thermometer indicated a tem- 
perature of fifty-two degrees in the open 
air, it descended to thirty-eight degrees 
when placed in the bottom of this well. 
The ice encountered in this excavation 
was owing to some cause in the interior 
of the earth, and not to cold upon the 
surface; because, although it had frozen 
slightly at the surface, water remained 
unfrozen in holes only eighteen inches 
deep. 

A well dug one hundred and twenty 
yards north-east of the frozen one was 
carried to a depth of forty feet through 
layers of clay and sand, and only reached 
a small quantity of water which escaped 
after the clay bed, which held it, was 
penetrated. This excavation was close 
to the high gravel ridge which lies west 
of the frozen well. 

From an examination of these various 
excavations, Prof, Edward Hitchcock in- 
ferred that there was great irregularity 
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in the position and thickness of the beds 
of clay and gravel, and that on this ac- 
count water would occur at different 
depths, and that if the first experimental 
well had been carried deeper, ice would 
have been reached. The regular depres- 
sion of temperature favors this inference. 

These frozen wells have been before 
observed. The Rev. Mr. Perkins, of 
Ware, Mass., dug a well in the summer 
of 1858, thirty-five feet in depth. One 
night the following winter the water was 
incrusted with a thin layer of ice, not 
thicker than ordinary window glass. 
The same thing was observed the second 
winter. This well was inside the house, 
and of course was so protected that this 
frost could not have been produced ex- 
cept by some internal cause, even had 
the cold been sufficiently severe to freeze 
water at that depth in wells standing in 
the open air. 

A well has been described in the 
American Journal of Science, vol. 36, 1st 
Series, in Owego, N. Y. This well was 
seventy-seven feet deep, and during four 
or five months in the year was frozen so 
hard as to become useless to the people. 
In winter the sides of the well became so 
thickly coated with ice that only a space 
of one foot remained between them, and 
the surface became so solidly frozen that 
it could not be broken by a heavy iron 
weight attached to a rope. The ice con- 
tinued as late as July, but disappeared 
during the latter part of summer. 

This well is situated in the gravel bank 
of the Susquehanna, river, about three- 
fourths of a mile from the water, at a 
point where the ground is elevated about 
thirty feetabove it. When a lighted can- 
dle was let down into the well, it seemed 
to encounter a current of air at a depth 
of about thirty feet, as the flame flickered 
and seemed carried in one direction. 

In the Literary Journal, published at 
Concord, N. H., in 1823, Mr. Caleb 
Emery, of Lyman, Grafton Co., published 
an account of his examination of a well 
in the town in which he resided in 1816, 
the year of thé remarkably cold summer. 
In June of that year this well was frozen 
solid ata depth of eight feet below the 
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surface of the ground, so that water 
could be obtained only by cutting a hole 
through the ice. 

The following month he again visited 
the well, and found that although the 
quantity of ice had greatly diminished, 
yet that a mass as large as a wash-tub 
was floating in the water. 

M. Erman, the celebrated Siberian 
traveller, describes a well dug or blasted 
through the frozen earth at Yakootsk to 
the depth of 42 feet. He computed that 
the frozen earth reached a depth of 630 
feet. 

Another explorer, M. Middendorf, 
bored to a depth of 70 feet, going through 
frozen soil and ice, until he reached pure 
transparent ice, in which he excavated 
more than six feet without ascertaining its 
thickness, He also observed that a shaft 
which had been sunk through clay, sand, 
and lignite mixed with ice, did not reach 
through the frozen crust, though carried 
to the depth of 384 feet. The tempera- 
ture in this case increased from 1° at the 
surface to 26° 6’ at the bottom. 

M. Helmerson, another observer, com- 
putes the frozen crust to be between 300 
and 400 feet thick. In a pit he ex- 
amined, he found a temperature of more 
than 21° at a depth of seventy-five feet, 
and that this had increased ten degrees at 
a depth of 378 feet. 

Sir R. J. Murchison, the author of the 
Geology of Russia, and favorably known 
for his extensive geological researches, 
speaks of a shaft sunk at Yakootsk, which 
passed through sixty feet of alluvium, and 
the remaining depth of 290 feet through 
limestone, shale, and coal. The tempera- 
ture at the bottom was 18° 5’, far below 
the freezing point. The thickness of the 
frozen crust at Fort Simpson, on Maken- 
zie’s River, in the same latitude as 
Yakootsk (62°), has been found to be 
twenty-six feet. 

These facts, and certain other phenom- 
ena, are related to those of the frozen 
wells. 

The ice mountain in Virginia, described 
by Mr. Hayden in vol. 45 of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science, is an instance of 
the fact of ice being preserved under the 
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surface. An immense mass of débris, the 
stones varying in size from a few inches 
to many feet, rises several hundred feet 
against a rocky wall. The interstices are 
filled with ice, which is preserved there 
in the summer as in a vast refrigerator. 
An ice mountain also exists at Wal- 
lingford, Vt., where a wall of quartz rock 
has a space of more than thirty acres at 
its base covered with loose fragments, 
and ice occurs in a ravine in which 
these fragments have been cast. Ice also 
is constantly found in the elevated ravines 
of the Catskill and White Mountains. 
The ice caverns of Europe and Asia also 
present phenomena allied to these frozep 
strata discovered in wells. Prof. Pictet, 
of Geneva, describes in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, in 1823, four of 
the grottoes examined in the Alps and 
the Jura, Each of these had upon the 
bottom a surface of about 3,000 feet of 
ice, of the thickness of a foot. When 
this was quarried during the summer, it 
constantly renewed itself by freezing. 
Strong currents of cold air constantly is- 
sued frora these caverns, and the strength 
of the current seemed to increase with the 
heat of summer. Water was found in 
them all, and the air was loaded with 
vapor. The freezing in these caverns 
is explained by the descent of currents of 
air into the caverns in summer, and their 
escaping at the bottom. These currents in 
their descent part with their heat, and 
acquire the temperature of the surround- 
ing rocks, and if these be covered with 
moisture the evaporation diminishes the 
temperature. In winter the current 
ascends, and the evaporation being less, 
the cold is not so intense. Sir R. J. 
Murchison, in his Geelogy of Russia, 
has described some frozen caverns ex- 
isting at Orenburg and Indursk, on the 
Siberian side of the Ural Mountains. 
These are similar to the caverns described 
by Prof. Pictet, excepting that the freez- 
ing, for the most part, takes place in 
summer, while in winter the ice thaws. 
There is an old iron mine at Port 
Henry, on the west side of Lake Cham- 
plain, in which ice is found at a depth of 
from 30 to 100 feet during the sum- 


mer, and a current of cold air issues from 
the opening. Ice is also found in a cavern 
in a hill about two miles north of Bran- 
don village. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock, after ex- 
amining this well at Brandon, and inves- 
tigating the subject, came to the con- 
clusion that these frozen wells were the 
remains of icebergs which were stranded 
during what geologists call the drift 
period, and the formation of these frozen 
masses may have extended into the 
period called modified drift. He sup- 
poses that these layers of sand and gravel 
were deposited around stranded ice- 
bergs, and that the ridge west of the 
well at Brandon was formed by succes- 
sive layers of ice and gravel deposited 
during this period of drift, which may 
have continued thousands of years. 

These periods were marked by intense 
cold, such as now exists in Greenland. 
In the course of ages the ocean bed was 
elevated and the sea subsided, and the 
remains of the berg were thus enclosed 
in the elevated portions of the continent. 

The frost and ice having thus been 
placed in the earth, they could be pre- 
served there for a long period with com- 
parative ease. 

There are causes which would operate to 
reduce these masses of ice imbedded in the 
earth, These are, the surface heat pro- 
duced by or in connection with the rays 
of the sun, and the interior heat of the 
earth. The tendency of heat is to ascend, 
and it penetrates the earth very slowly. 
This may be illustrated by experiments 
easily made, It would require a long 
time to boil water by applying heat to its 
upper surface, while if the heat be applied 
beneath it will boil speedily. Yet heat 
will penetrate downwards into solid 
bodies. Observations have been made 
which prove that solar heat will descend 
toa considerable depth. Professor Forbes, 
of Edinburgh, has demonstrated by experi- 
ments, that external heat will penetrate 
trap-tufa 49 feet, loose sand 62 feet, and 
compact sandstone 91 feet. This agency 
will therefore exert a powerful influence 
in the course of a long period in dissolv- 
ing imbedded masses of ice. 
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But a more powerful agency will be 
found in the internal heat of the earth. 
This must. be continually ascending and 
penetrating such frozen masses. Now, 
the question occurs, how can these be 
protected from the power of these two 
sources of heat, so as to be preserved for 
an indefinite length of time? This may 
be effected by two agencies—non-con- 
duction and evaporation. All the ac- 
counts of the excavations at Brandon, 
and in all similar cases, state the exist- 
ence of numerous layers of marly clay 
and of gravel, and frequently clean peb- 
bles. The clay is a bad conductor of 
heat, especially if the layer be compact 
and inclined upon one side, 15 or 25 de- 
grees above the horizontal plane. Both 
these cases occur in the Brandon well. 
One of the clay beds was twenty feet 
thick, and was inclined upward, as shown 
in the excavation in the neighboring 
ridge. The effect of this thick in- 


clined bed would be to intercept the rays 
of heat and carry them off by means of 
the contiguous layers of sand and gravel, 


which are better conductors of heat. 
This would be the natural effect with 
both the ascending and descending cur- 
rents of heat. But here another power- 
ful cooling agency is brought into opera- 
tion. Immediately above and below 
these beds of clay are found beds of 
gravel, and sometimes clean pebbles, 
through which currents of air move, and 
the process of evaporation is constantly 
going forward, and thus the heat is pre- 
vented from coming in contact with the 
frozen mass, The heat would thus escape 
if these beds were horizontal. But the 
escape is rendered much more easy and 
perfect: by these beds, which form the 
air-tracks, being inclined upwards. This 
principle of evaporation is)argely used now 
in the construction of ice-houses and re- 
frigerators. There is a movement of air 
through subterranean beds of gravel and 
sand, and however slow this movement 
may be, it produces evaporation, and this 
decreases the heat. These effects may be 
produced either above or below the frozen 
mass, and hence such deposits of ice 
as at Brandon may be preserved through 


indefinite ages. Frozen earth exists toa 
great depth in high northern latitudes, and 
no one can tell how long it has remained 
in this condition, despite the influences 
of solar and internal heat. 

Some have endeavored to account for 
the freezing of this well by the descent 
of cold air during the winter. But while 
the external air exerts a powerful in- 
fluence upon the temperature in a well, 
as is evident from the thawing of these 
wells in summer, it is not sufficient to 
account for the whole. If it were, all 
wells would freeze in the winter — 
whereas, in- fact, very few ever freeze. 
So all caverns open to the external air 
and having water in them should freeze, 
But ice caverns are nearly as rare as 
frozen wells. This theory would require 
that these caverns should freeze in winter 
and thaw in summer, while the reverse 
usually takes place. But even if the 
descent of cold air would freeze the 
water in a well, it would not account for 
the existence of a mass of frozen earth 
like that at Brandon, which existed 
before the well was opened, and has con- 
tinued to evidence its presence ever 
since, We may mention a class of facts 
which have been brought to the notice 
of geologists in connection with this 
frozen well at Brandon. 

The Rev. J. H. Guernsey, a native of 
Brandon, mentioned in a letter to Prof. 
Hitchcock, in 1859, that he recollected 
four springs in that vicinity, which, in his 
childhood, thirty years before, were cele- 
brated for their coldness. They were 
all within the area of a mile, and rose at 
the foot of gravel ridges. He stated that 
it used to be a test of endurance with his 
playmates to hold the finger in this 
water—and none could bear it more than 
a few moments. His own opinion and 
that of some persons who had resided in 
the neighborhood for fifty years was, 
that these springs were not so cold as 
formerly. Some observations made upon 
the temperature of the water in Lake 
Dunmore, eight miles north of the frozen 
well, by J. H. Andrews, Esq., are worth 
attention. At one place, where the lake 
was seventy-five feet deep, the tem- 
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perature of the air was 73°, that of the 
surface water 70°, while that of the bot- 
tom of the lake was 40°. In another 
place, at a depth of sixty-five feet, the 
temperature was 46°. 

Many other evidences of deposits of 
ice may be found existing in the elevated 
regions of Vermont, tending to show 
that its climate was once assimilated to 
that now prevailing in Greenland, and 
pointing toward the probable existence 
of glaciers or masses of floating ice. On 





Tue happy holidays passed, it seems a 
dreary stretch on through all the year to the 
new holidays; broken only by the explosive 
and pestiferous gratulations of the avengeful 
Fourth. It is a just complaint of Margaret 
Fuller that we cramp our few holidays into 
too short space. Halloween, with its frolic 
uproar, and witchery; Thanksgiving home- 
gatherings and heart warmings; Christmas 
chimes, and New Year hospitality and good 
fellowship illumine a little corner of the 
year,—tricked here ‘and there through the 
twelve-months they would make the whole 
pathway beautiful. Better yet would it be 
to let these stand where they are, and scat- 
ter other holidays thickly along the barren 
places. 

And now that we have named Halloween, 
which is not a holiday after all, let us say a 
good word for it against its next coming. 
Blessed be the other times of rejoicing,—that 
Chief of Birthdays, the grand, worshipful, un- 
selfish Christ-mass—and the rest; they need 
no praise or advocacy. But there is a charm 
of licensed riot and unbridled jollity, with 
just the most delicious flavor of the uncanny, 
about the Eve of All Saints, that no other 
season can boast. There are so many quaint 
customs to be observed, that hardly any two 
Halloweens will be alike. 

One we remember above all others—this 
the whimsical record of it made by him 
who was foremost in all the innocent mad 
extravagance of the hour :— 


Of all the nights the year has seen, 
The wildest, dearest, jolliest, 
The.one I love the first and best, 

Is that strange night of Halloween. 
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the other hand, there are not wanting 
evidences that these and all the Northern 
countries of the earth once possessed a 
tropical climate. These two classes of 
facts seem contradictory, and furnish a 
nut for the geologists to crack. Until 
they are able to harmonize these evi- 
dences of opposing climates, unscientific 
men must remain in suspense as to the 
true interpretation of these natural phe- 
nomena, 
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How, startled, woke the slumbering host 
When fell we shrieking on the floor, 
As through the open entry door 

Came whitely stalking in—the ghost. 


How in the tub our heads we dipped— 
The apple seized the waves beneath 
Shone *twixt two laughing rows of teeth, 
While crimp and ribbon dragged and dripped. 


And in the haunted cellar, dim, 
What faces o’er the mirror passed, 
A weird procession moving fast, 

Half devils and half cherubim. 


But now a dear face, wet with tears, 
And now a friend that long was missed ; 
Two lips that mine once only kissed ; 

A strange face drawn from future years. 


When nightward each went wandering lone 
To hear what name the saints would tell, 
One like a star from heaven fell, 

And all the place around me shone. 


For that the night was all too short— 
Forgive us, ye forgotten saints !— 
That we should meet with our complaints 
The matin chimes that stopped our sport. 


In some families the holiday season is 
pleasantly prolonged by the observance of 
Twelfth-night, the evening of Epiphany, the 
twelfth day after Christmas, when the Wise 
Men laid their presents before the Saviour. 

Local holidays are a help. Some of our 
staid and ancient neighbors have lately 
shown a commendable zeal in the celebration 
of centennials. Newark, for instance, does 
the thing on a truly imposing scale. But 
somehow these occasions do not recur often 
enough in any one community to have a per- 
manently cheerful effect. If they would 


come around every year they would be a 
very important addition to the list of holi- 
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days. Whon the two full divisions of militia 
marched up Broadway a few weeks ago, it 
was a grand sight; and a touching one to 
those, not a few, who remembered that 
greater army, all the anguish and heroism of 
the war, and the soldier that “comes no 
more.” How gayly the gnidons flaunted in 
the breeze: how thrilled the resonant; strong 
music of the drum corps, and the war-call of 
the bugle, and how bravely the officers 
backed their horses into the frightened crowd, 
—yes, it was a grand and inspiring sight. 
“Hurrah!” cried the sarcastic B., who 
crowded up to the window with the rest of 
us to see the show—“ Ain't we glad that the 
British have evacuated!” It did make the 
glorification seem a little far-fetched and 
ridiculous; but for whatever cause, the shoe- 
maker and the broker had their holiday, and 
we doubt not were a trifle better for the 
change of thought and action; and the tens 
of thousands who merely looked on could not 
help receiving some of that sympathetic 
inspiration which comes with the contempla- 
tion of vast numbers of human beings, 
whether gathered into one immense con- 
course, or moving irresistibly forward, pervaded 
by the subtle spirit of organization and proud 
in all the pomp and pageantry of war. 


It was only an old woman—a wrinkled 
little old woman, whoso youth had been 
jerked from her cruelly by hardship, friend- 
lessness, and trouble upon trouble. Yet 
there was no trace of these upon her coun- 
tenance. The look resting there was of to- 
day—a look of common-place, recurring needs 
easily to be met as long as she was sharp 
and held her own in this apple and chestnut 
eating world. All traces of old-time longing 
and disappointment had passed away; even 
the questioning, weary look was gone. The 
only shadows that came and went were 
When some lounging passer-by, after glanc- 
ing at her corner stand as if half tempted, 
went on his way without buying; or when 
a sudden chill in the air made her think, 
with a well-to-do regret, of that other faded, 
grimy old shawl at home, with shavings tied 
up init. The little boot-black near by had 
been troublesome; but she had conquered 
him one morning carly, whether by words 
or blows none but she and he knew; but it 
had been once for all, as she thought, with a 
queer wag of her head, while looking over at 
him. More than this, her ambition had, in 
a sense been satisfied. The stylish old 
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fellow near by, with stencils for marking 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s linen, had lately un- 
bent with a “Good morning, marm;” and 
even the orange-man at the corner, a licensed 
vender, with a son established on the Tenth 
Avenue cars, didn’t mind obliging her now 
and then, in neighborly fashion, in the 
matter of small change. Then there were 
certain customers whose wont it was to 
sometimes throw down a kindly word with 
their pennies. We were of these, and so it 
was that we had come to know a little of 
her. We knew of her rheumatics coming on 
dreadful in the damp spells, and how uncer- 
tain apples were, bought bushel clean from 
them marketmen not givin’ a body so much 
as a chance to find out if they run fair to 
the bottom. We knew, too, how sassy 
gentlefolks’ boys could be, grabbin’ at an 
honest woman’s nuts afore one knew; but 
how newsboys were gen’rally the soul of 
honor, particular as could be, sir, wantin’ 
full measure always, but you could trust ’em 
for a month; and again, how the perlice had 
to be civil and strait to decent bodies, 
because there was law for them too, so 
there was. These things we knew; but we 
did not know that the old woman was to 
preach our New-Year’s sermon: 

“ Quart, sir?” 

“No, a pint; can’t carry so much.” 

“Sorry, sir; ’cause J find it easier carryin’ 
the price of a quart than a pint.” 

“Hal ha! likely enough, my good woman 
(tossing her twenty-five cents); no, no, 
never mind the change; and a happy New- 
Year to you!” 

“Same to you, sir, and thank you kindly; 
but your honor's safer’n wishin’ it than me.” 

“Ah! How do you make that out?” 

“Why, you see, sir, I’m settled in bein’ 
poor and hardworkin’. I'm settled, made up 
my mind to it; don’t ask no more of the 
Lord than to keer for me as he és a keerin’, 
savin’ it’s sometimes a little cold o’ nights. 
But I'll be bound, sir, ‘taint so with you 
gentry. You're fatted into fretting for more, 
and such as me is tempered down. We get 
good hearty satisfaction out of a bite of most 
anything, we do; and what's more, we know 
as how, if we’re honest and heartsome, and 
gives good measure, and says our prayers 0” 
nights, we'll rise up after the end of it all, 
*bout as much angels as rich folks. That’s 
what I mean to say, sir. But, bless me! I 
ain’t jabbered as much as this ’n a long time, 
no more I ain’t. But you look sort o’ 
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troubled, sir, an’ I’m thinkin’ the troubles 
of rich folks ain't in the things about ‘em, 
nor yet in the air above, but it’s in ’emselves 
not bein’ settled ubout what’s come to ‘em. 
—Now you, little boy, what you want? 
No, them- specked ones is only a cent; but 
don’t handle ’em an’ make ’em worse’n they 
are already.” 

We passed on, she meantime nodding a 
farewell that had no smile in it, yet that 
Somehow was strong with the cheering 
assurance that if one were honest and heart- 
some, and gave good measure, and said bis 
prayers o’ nights, he might rise up at the 
end an angel of some sort after all. 


Tue housckeeper’s oo-operative move- 
ment, begun under excellent auspices near 
Boston, is slowly shrinking in the grandeur 
of its proportions, so that now the projectors 
talk of little more than a neighborhood 
laundry, hoping, however, for a more ex- 
tended sphere of action. We have known 
numbers to club together for coal or wood, 
or send out West and buy co-operative butter. 
But assuredly there have been very few con- 
siderable co-operative successes, real achieve- 
ments like John Bright’s Rochdale enterprise. 
There has been honest and earnest effort, and 
clear-headed comprehension of the need to be 
filled; but there is a contradictory element 
in American character which seems to insist 
—and that in the minutest as well as the most 
important events of life—upon individualism. 
Self-help, liberty, independence, are the con- 
trolling ideas. We prefer to buy and sell in 
private, to maintain the sanctity of home in 
small as well as large affairs; and we fear 
that the Cambridge laundry will suggest that 
unsavory quotation about unclean linen and 
where it should be washed. 

If there were any great controlling need 
of co-operation here, it would come with the 
want. The need half exists, or threatens to 
exist, but it does not yet press down upon 
the masses, nor will it until the middle-men 
have more than their present mastery over 
our purses. Through the medium of the 
trades-unions, the laborer assesses his extra 
expenses upon his employer, the employer 
upon his customers, the latter upon the 
farmers, and the farmer upon the laborer 
again. Itis not exactly a “ merry-go-round,” 
but something like it. 

There is another cause of the unsuccess 
of co-operation, other than the fact that we 
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are not in circumstances quite rough enough 
to want it. A thorough co-operation, for 
instance, in the manufacture of steam-en- 
gines, would require a pretty nearly level 
grade of qualification for mechanics, in order 
to insure a fair distribution of the profits of 
the concern. “One man is as good as 
another—and sometimes a good deal better.” 
The contrasts between the skilled and the 
blundering workman, both equal sharehold- 
ers, are too strong to escape the jealousies 
that attend all partnerships. One man earns 
and the other loses money for the concern, 
Both share alike in the profits, only in this: 
the man whe, besides his labor, puts in his 
capital of skill, is at a disadvantage. 

To return to housekeeping co-operation. 
We imagine that the same cause which in 
America compels us to live in isolated fami- 
lies, except under the pressure of poverty 
on the one hand, or the temptations of hotel 
gayety on the other, will break up these 
partnerships as fast as they are formed. A 
co-operative kitchen would be convenient, 
unless we wanted our own peculiar sauce 
upon our pudding. A common laundry, at 
so much a dozen, is a blessed relief from the 
miseries of washing day; but when the 
laundry is so common that, instead of set- 
tling with the one cashier, all our friends 
must be called in to adjust our accounts, we 
may be permitted to doubt both its con- 
venience and its propriety. 


Our New York Board of Health—may its 
days be long in the land, though the prog- 
nosis is unfavorable—has been quietly com- 
pleting a good work among the poor 
wretches who live in cellars. There were 
about 2000 of these places, some of them 
not so bad, being half above ground, with 
areas, light, and fair ventilation. In such 
the inspectors would usually find only a 
single family, avd that in decent comfort. 
Others were darker, lower, and less venti- 
lated, and the meaner they were the more 
dense their population. A third class, en- 
tirely below ground, without light, air, or 
dryness, were always crowded with miser- 
able human beings. These latter have been 
peremptorily broken up, with an estimated 
saving of 1800 human lives per annum, The 
Board is hurrying on with its reform, for it 
has a painful consciousness that its days are 
not long in the Jand, and it must work whilo 
the day lasts. 
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Lonpon, December 20. 

By the time this reaches your readers, the 
Christmas excitement of book-buying, incident 
to the season, and its inseparable associations, 
will have passed,—and the literary market 
will be gradually retreating within its usual 
channel. The impetus given to the produc- 
tion of illustrated books by the public de- 
mand at this time of the year exerts its 
influence, however, beyond the immediate 
occasion, Many fine works of the kind yet 
remain to be mentioned, whose attractions 
are perennial and not dependent on the ca- 
lendar. Foremost among them is the new 
gathering from the apparently inexhaustible 
stock of John Leech’s drawings, Pictures of 
Life and Character from the Collection of 
Mr. Punch, 5th volume. The circulation 
of more than one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies of the previous four series, 
in every country where the English language 
is known, readers anything beyond an allu- 
sion to the new volume quite unnecessary. 
No falling off in the artist’s well-known echar- 
acteristics will be found in its contents. 
There is everywhere the same grace, delicate 


humor, good-natured satire, and exquisite 
feeling for the beautiful that render Leech 
unequalled as a delineator of the social pecu- 
liarities and salient points of the every-day 


lifeof hisage. The only regret that its inspec- 
tion will cause arises from the fact that it is 
the Jast memorial of its author that the world 
will see. When it is remembered that the 
five series of Pictwres comprise about three 
thousand original sketches, the most of them 
equal to the best of’ his coptemporaries in the 
same line, the amazing fertility of Leech’s 
genius exerted in his too brief career is not 
less remarkable than the good taste and 
purity conspicuous in every scrap of his 
drawing. Through his labors succeeding his- 
torians will possess a mine of illustration 
for the social history of the Victorian era of 
England, such as no other period can show. 
Only imagine for an instant the value to us 
of an Elizabethan John Leech, who would 
bring before us the men of Shakespeare's day 
with the same stamp of fidelity to nature 
that he invariably displayed. The worth of 
really good things increases with age, and 
Leech's drawings will be among them. 
Another work deserving to rank among 


gift books from its beauty is Womankind in 
Western Europe from the Earliest Ages to 
the Seventeenth Century, by Thomas Wright, 
F.8.A.; illustrated with elaborately colored 
plates from ancient illuminated MSS., and 
numerous wood engravings, 1 volume, small 
4to. Mr. Wright is an antiquarian of dis- 
tinguished acquirements, probably the best 
acquainted with the literature of the Middle 
Ages of any English scholar. In tracing 
the history and condition of woman from 
the forests of Britain and Ancient Gaul 
through the days of feudal romance and the 
age of chivalry, to the breaking down of the 
old systems of society and the great social 
movement of the sixteenth century throughout 
Europe, Mr, Wright has shown a_ breadth 
of research and a familiarity with recondite 
sources of information worthy of the import- 
ance of his theme. This is indeed no other 
than the history of Civilization itself, as the 
degree of estimation awarded to females is 
among the best tests o the progress of an 
age in refinement, and on the triumph of the 
gentler influences over brute force. The 
leading critical journal of the day is “at a 
loss to find words of excessive praise for the 
learning, judgment, and delicate art with 
which Mr. Wright has gathered, arranged, 
and presented the multifarious materials of a 
fascinating narrative, that would be told effee- 
tively by the embellishments of the book, 
even if the illustrations were not accompa- 
nied with explanatory text.” In the bright 
and profusely ornamented pages Woman is 
seen successively as the Christian Missionary, 
the scholarly pupil of priests, the bride, matron, 
and mother, the physician of the sick, the 
grande dame of the days of chivalry presid- 
ing at courts, festivals, and tournaments, 
where bright eyes ‘rain influence and judge 
the prize.” From this giddy height her con- 
dition is traced through the varying phases of 
national life to the days of Charles Ist and 
the Commonwealth, when the occurrence of 
such types of “character as Lady Fanshaw 
and Mrs. Hutchiuson show the universality 
and perpetuity” of true womanly nature in 
its highest sense through any age, 
Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, an 
Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and 
Expression, by Rev. Henry Green, is a care- 
ful study of a once popular, but now almost 
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forgotten species of literature, and affords 
some common illustration. of the imagery 
and phraseology of the “Great Poet.’’? Ad- 
mirers of The Ingoldsby Legends (and who is 
there that has not “chuckled” over them) 
will be pleased with the appearance of their 
favorites in a handsome library shape. The 
Annotated Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. contains 
the history of each Legend, with illustrative 
notes, and much unpublished matter, all the 
old illustrations, and several new ones by 
Cruikshank and Leech ; an original sketch by 
Thackeray, &c. The frontispiece by Cruik- 
shank is one of his finest etchings, and a 
wonderful work for an artist past his 75th 
year. It represents the author (Mr. Barham) 
at his desk, with the children of his brain, 
the personages of the various Legends, flitting 
around him, taking life from his pen. Other 
illustrated books must be more briefly no- 
tioed. The new work of the great traveller 
Captain Richard Burton, Vikram and the 
Vampire, Tales of Hindu Devilry, is remark- 
able both for the spirit of Hugene Griset’s 
drawings, and for the dry humor shown by 
the author in his recital of the Hindu stories, 
where many a sly hit at western maiters 
mingles with the wild Orientalism of the 
Tales. The same artist has embellished most 
effectively a fine “first genuine reprint ”-of 


the real original Robinson Crusoe, An il- 
lustrated edition of Thomas Moore’s transla- 
tion of the Odes of Anacreon, accompanied 
with the exquisite classic designs of the 
French painter Girodet, forms a perfect gem 


of book embellishment. One of the most 
charming volumes for the drawing table lately 
issued is The Lake Scenery of England, as 
displayed in the beautiful colored drawings 
of J. B. Pyne, of that famed spot of earth 
whence Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge drew their poetic inspiration. A re- 
production of Nash’s Mansions of England in 
the Olden Time, commenced by the appear- 
ance of Volume 1, will commend itself to all 
lovers of the picturesque. Wonderful Cha- 
racters ; Memoirs and Anecdotes of Remarka- 
ble and Eccentric Persons of every Age and 
Nation, claims to rank as an illustrated book 
by its “61 full-page engraved Portraits,” nor 
must the once famous Life in London be for- 
gotten. Fifty years ago Corinthian Tom, 
Jerry Hawthorn, and Bob Logic were names 
at least as familiar to the people of that day 
as Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller are to us 
at present. The history of their adventures, 
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adorned with OCruikshank’s plates, were seen 
and read in all circles from Royalty down- 
wards. It had, however, grown almost un- 
findably scarce,—so has been reproduced 
with all the plates in a slightly diminished 
size, uniform with the other classic of the 
Georgean Era, Dr. Syntax, produced last 
year, and of which eight thousand copies 
have been sold. 

The most striking literary events of the 
past month have been undoubtedly the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Froude’s new volume of 
The History of England,.and of Tennyson’s 
Holy Grail. Contrary to expectation, the 
historian gives no word of intimation why 
his original plan has been abandoned, nor his 
reason for shortening his task by the omis- 
sion of the fifteen eventful years intervening 
between the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
and the death of Elizabeth. The new portion 
displays all the merits that have given such 
prominence to Mr. Froude’s book among the 
historical works of the time. Impartiality 
he can scarcely claim ; the pastlives, for him, 
too vivid a reality to be judicially weighed 
in the spirit of a Hallam. In his estimate of 
Mary Queen of Scots he has certainly chosen 
the unpopular side, no doubt from conviction, 
and though many will differ from the vindic- 
tive severity of his judgment of her conduct 
and its motives, all must admire the dramatic 
skill displayed in the narration of the last 
sad scene of her troubled career. 

Mr. Tennyson’s work was already pre- 
judged by the favor of the public, and of 
course it is unnecessary to say anything here 
about it. Some little dissatisfaction has been 
expressed that a portion of a volume of 
such very slender dimensions should be taken 
up by a new reprint (without any notice 
of the fact being given) of the old ‘‘ Morte 
D’Arthur,” familiar for twenty years to all 
readers of the poet’s two volumes. It now 
reappears under a new title, ‘The Passing 
of Arthur,” as the natural finish to the Jdy/s, 
and thus disguised has curiously enough 
been selected for special commendation and 
extract by critics of the highest pretensions, 
showing they were absolutely ignorant of the 
very best known passages of the writer 
they profess to be intimate with. As the 
Laureate has brought King Arthur into 
fashion, a new contribution to the literature 
of the Round Table is announced, the 
original of that portion of Sir Thomas Malo- 
ry’s romance relating to the History of Balin 
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the Savage. It had hitherto defied the re- 
searches of editors, but has lately been 
found in a MS. French romance of Merlin, 
and will shortly be printed. 

Biography has occupied a fair share of the 
new books of the season. In addition to the 
delightful Life and Letters of Miss Mitford, 
already mentioned, is a (too brief) Life of 
Jane Austen, the novelist, by her nephew, 
Rev. J. Austen Leigh, and Life of John Gib- 
son, R. A., Sculptor, edited by Lady Kast- 
lake, each in one volume octavo. Miss Aus- 
ten’s career was too entirely of a home 
nature to afford more than an indication of 
the native sweetness and serenity of mind, 
content to find subjects of interest in its own 
immediate circle. In these days of high 
prices, it is worthy of note that the whole 
amount received by Miss Austen for her 
novels was £700, just one-tenth of the sum 
paid for one work (Romola) to another au- 
thoress, “George Eliot.” Perhaps the 
most attractive portion of Gibson’s Life is 
the account of the great sculptor by his 
pupil, Miss Hosmer, of American fame. The 
Life of Michael Faraday, the great chemist, 
has found a worthy editor in Dr. Benoe 
Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 
Faraday’s story is chiefly told by his own 
letters. They portray a calm and dignified 
career of devotion to science for itself alone, 
such as is most rare in these days of ambi- 
tion for worldly aggrandizement. “The 
good man” is not seen “struggling with the 
storms of fate;” the quiet path suited to his 
talents and disposition he had the sense to 
keep. His life flowed on gently, free from 
vicissitudes, and secking its reward rather 
from a self-consciousness of the right em- 
ployment of talents intrusted to him than iu 
worldly honors and distinctions. A more 
lively picture is afforded by Mrs. Gordon’s 
Home Life of (her father) Sir David Brewster. 
Leaving for more competent hands an expo- 
sition of Brewster's scientific career, she 
aims more to show him as he was in the 
family and social relations of a long and 
honored life, So long had that life extended, 
that of the many who knew the philosopher, 
few remembered that the pulpit of the Scot- 
tish Kirk was the original scene of action 
actually and worthily filled by him, and that 
he had wor his way to a scientific path in spite 
of obstacles as strong, though of a different 
nature, as those encountered by Faraday, in 
his progress from ‘‘a newspaper boy” to the 
Theatre of the Royal Institution. 
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Some important Theological works are 
among the late issues of the press, as Rev. J. 
H. Newman's Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 
discourses that “made their mark” on the 
thoughtful minds of the age, and are now pub- 
lished as a companion volume to the recent im- 
pression of the “ Parochial” and “ Pluin” ser- 
mons by the same author. The volume is com- 
plete in itself, but it is allied to the 8-volume 
series by an analytical table of contents, &., 
of the entire set. In the present sensational 
Ecclesiastical movements of the Romish 
Church, the great name of Father Newman 
is conspicuous by its absence, and many 
an English heart beats at thought of the 
possibilities of the future of that most loved 
and venerated teacher. The first portion 
of the Rev. J. Henry Blunt’s Dictionary of 
Doctrinal and Historical Theology has ap- 
peared, comprising the letters A—K; the 
remainder will be published in the spring, 
forming together a volume similar in size to 
the Annotated Prayer Book of the same edi- 
tor. The Dictionary promises to fill a gap 
in English theological literature. Its arti- 
cles are of moderate length, carefully pre- 
pared by various scholars, and, though of 
course written from a Church “ stand-point,” 
they are distinguished by broad views, 
liberal feeling, and (while treating of dogma) 
by an absence of mere dogmatism for its 
own sake. They exhibit a larger range of 
reading than is usual in English scholarship, 
and altogether afford a favorable specimen 
of “Orthodox” church teaching as opposed 
to the “Broad” and “High” schools of 
theology, on either hand. Other theclo- 
gical publications are the Bampton Lectures 
for 1869; Prophecy, a Preparation for 
Christ, by Professor R. Payne Smith; The 
first volume of A Commentary on the Epis- 
tles, for Sundays and Holidays, by Rev. Wm: 
Dentin, uniform with the same writer’s work 
on the Gospels; A Homiletie Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles; the Second Gospel 
of St. Luke, by Dr. David Thomas, Editor of 
The Homilist; and a Homiletic Analysis of 
the Gospel by Matthew, with Introductory 
Essay on the Life of Christ considered as an 
Appeal to the Imagination, by Dr. Joseph 
Parker, Editor of the Pulpit Analyst. The 
Resurrection of the Dead: Its Design, Manner, 
and Results, by Rev. James Cochrane. The 
Prophecies of our Lord and his Apostles, from 
the German of Dr. Hoffman of Berlin; and 
St. Mark’s Gospel, a New Translation, with 
Notes, &c, 
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Tne brilliant holiday display having gone 
by, the books of the present month seem by 
comparison somewhat plain and common- 
place. A few of the volumes especially in- 
tended for the holidays are yet, however, to 
be noticed. The Overture of Angels (J. B. 
Ford & Co.), a delightful foretaste of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s magnum opus, the Life of 
Christ, very tastefully illustrated and printed, 
formed a most appropriate gift. for Christmas- 
tide. It describes in simple and beautiful 
language the events preceding and imme- 
diately following the birth of our Saviour. 
The Harpers put forth a handsome gift 
volume, Old Testament Shadows of New Tes- 
tament Truths, by Lyman Abbott. Among 
the illustrations is an engraving of Doré’s 
*“Jephtha’s Daughter,” which, during its ex- 
hibition in this city, has attracted so much 
attention. Other designs are by Delaroche, 
Durham, and Parsons. Says the author: 
“The light that shines from the Old Testa- 
ment is that of the Star of Bethlchem, which 
conducts the reader to the manger of his 
Incarnate Lord ;—that Star I seek to follow.” 
The stories of the Old Testament, “ parables 
in real life,” are picturesquely presented, and 
their spiritual meaning and application ex- 
plained. Just at the height of the holiday 
season the new volume of the English 
Laureate appeared—The Holy Grail, and 
Other Poems (Fields & Osgood). It is enough 
to say that in these new classics the magic 
hand of the master is shown in all its old- 
time charm and power. The Harpers pub- 
lish, in a single illustrated volume, a complete 
edition of the poet, including the Holy Grail 
and accompanying poems. In paper covers, 
this edition is sold for only 50 cents. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have made some im- 
portant additions to their standard works in 
Religious Literature. Among them is The 
History of the Church in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries, by Prof. Hagenbach of 
Basle, His History of Doctrines, introduced 
to American readers some years since by 
Prof. H. B. Smith, who made large additions 
to the German and Edinburgh editions, made 
him well and favorably known among us. 
The fascination of his style, his catholic spirit 
and evangelical position, and his strict fidelity 
to the facts of history, make him one of the 
most popular writers of the day in the de- 
partment of church history.. The seope of 
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the present volumes embraces whatever has 
contributed materially to religious develop- 
ment and progress. His comprehensive mind 
takes in the whole field, and his selection 
and arrangement of the materials evince 
rare skill-and judgment. His sketches of 
eminent characters are numerous, and form 
not the least attractive feature of the work. 
Dr. Hurst’s translation is well done. 

The same house have recently issued new 
editions, at reduced prices, of Dean Stanley's 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church 
(2 vols.), and Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church (1 vol.), both standard works 
and indispensable to the student of the Bible 
and of Church History. The former of these 
works is intensely interesting to the general 
reader, as well as valuable in a scientific point 
of view. It is fresh, graphic, intelligent, 
learned, and conveys a vast amount of knowl- 
edge bearing on biblical literature. No one 
can fail, on reading it, to have his interest in 
sacred geography and history greatly quick- 
ened. Weare glad also to see a new and 
cheaper edition of Archbishop Trench’s Stu- 
dies in the Gospels, one of the best works in 
biblical criticism in the language, and one 
that no student of the Bible can afford to be 
without. 

Charles Scribner & Co. have likewise pub- 
lished a new volume of Lange's Commentary, 
making nine in all, Several other volumes 
are in a state of forwardness, and the great 
undertaking bids fair to be brought to a 
speedy and most successful completion. The 
present volume contains the Solomonic writ- 
ings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon. They form an important and 
highly interesting part of the Old Testament, 
and give us the poetry and practical philoso- 
phy of the wisest of men. The author, Dr. 
Zéckler, belongs to the younger generation of 
German divines, and-holds the office of Pro- 
fessor under the Prussian Government in the 
University of Greifswald, in Pomerania. He 
isa very able divine and a fertile author. 
The American editors have not only given us 
a faithful and graceful translation of the orig- 
inal, but have made large additions to the 
work, which add very materially to its value, 
They rank among our best oriental and bib- 
lical scholars. President Aiken of Union 
College was intrusted with Proverbs, Prof. 
Tayler Lewis with Ecclesiastes, and Prof. 
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Green of Princeton with the Song of Solo- 
mon. The translation of Ecclesiastes was 
made by Prof. Wells of Union College. To 
say that they have all done their work well is 
but meagre praise. We apprehend that their 
labors will be regarded by those most compe- 
tent to judge as eminently scholarly and sat- 
isfactory. They have evidently bestowed a 
large amount of careful study upon the 
respective books, and have given us the ripe 
fruit of rare and extensive learning. The text 
of the common version is superseded by a 
new metrical version in accordance with the 
laws of Hebrew poetry. “The Song of 
Songs” has greatly puzzled commentators. 
Three theories of interpretation have received 
the sanction of great names: the rationalis- 
tic, which sees no more in the Song than a 
sensual erotic poem; the allegorical, which 
regards the persons and objects described as 
mere figures for spiritual persons and objects; 
and the typical or Messianic. Dr. Zéckler 
adopts the latter interpretation, and so does 
Dr. Green, while he dissents from certain 
parts of his scheme, and in particular regards 
the Canticles as a series of unconnected scenes 
rather than a well-arranged and continuous 
drama, with a regularly unfolded plot, as 
is done by Zéckler, Delitzsch, and others. 
Dr. Schaff, in a note to his introduction, refers 
to an article in the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review for October (reproduced in the 
American Presbyterian Review for January), 
in which a new attempt is made to support 
the allegorical view. “The writer of this 
article discovers in the Song a progressive 
drama, beginning at the gates of Eden and 
running through the light and shade of the 
history of Judaism and Christianity till the 
glory of the millennium.” We have read the 
article with lively interest, in connection with 
the writings of the learned German and Amer- 
ican divines on the same subject, which have 
been given to the public. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to the ‘ Analo- 
gy,” makes this striking remark: “It is 
come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, 
by many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject for inquiry; but that now, 
at length, it is discovered to be fictitious. 
And, accordingly, they treat it as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among 
all people of discernment.” The declaration 
has as much point to-day as when he uttered 
it. A large class of men have come to write 
and speak of Christianity as an “antiquated 
system,” and faith in “ Revelation” as out- 
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run by “modern thought.” The cant and 
boast of unbelief are nauseating and out- 
rageous. Dr. Fisher (Hssays on the Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity, Scribner & 
Co.) demonstrates, at least, ‘‘ that any reason- 
able man, who will thoroughly consider the 
matter, may be as much assured as he is 
of his own being, that it is not, how- 
ever, so clear a case that there is nothing 
in it.” 

In this new edition, the learned author, in 
an introduction, and in supplementary notes, 
discusses anew some of the most important 
topics considered in the work, and reviews, 
to a considerable extent, the recent literature 
bearing upon the subject. The volume is 
chiefly devoted to a consideration of the 
Tiibingen school of historical critics, of 
whom Baur was the ablest: Renan and Theo- 
dore Parker are.also briefly discussed, but 
Dr. Fisher regards their claims to scientific 
attention as small. As a vindication of the 
genuineness and credibility of the New 
Testament, it is not, probably, surpassed by 
any recent work. The author is eminently 
candid. He is master of the best’ literature 
of the subject; while his style is lucid, and 
the arrangement and treatment of the sub- 
ject are so natural and simple that any reader 
of ordinary intelligence can readily under- 
stand him. The work is timely and sugges- 
tive, and deserves a cordial welcome and a 
wide circulation, which it is likely to have 
in this new edition at moderate cost. 

In Religious Fiction Mr. Randolph gives us 
by far the best book of the season, and 
one worthy of a cordial reception by the 
Christian public—Stepping Heavenward, by 
Mrs. Dr. Prentiss o this city. Simply as a 
story it has no particular merit, save its sim- 
plicity and naturalness; but as delineating 
human experience in the various conditions 
and relations of life; as describing the trials, 
and crosses, and disappointments, and strug- 
gles which beset one in the daily attempt to 
do right; as teaching a cheerful, intelligent, 
biblical religion, free from cant and formalism 
on the one hand, and from extravagance on 
the other, it has merit of no common order. 
Tt is as natural, as truthful, as lifelike 
throughout as if it had been wrought out of 
one’s actual experience. Its reading will be 
sure to give one a higher and truer ideal or 
what constitutes Christian living; while its 
practical influence will be to quicken and 
nerve to the discharge of duty. Janet's 
Love and Service (same publishers), by Mar- 
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garet M. Robertson, is a pleasant and health- 
ful Canadian story, in which the good sense 
and active piety of one in a humble station 
are made productive of great good. 

Among the prominent religious books of 
the month is a new work—only one volume 
of which has yet appeared—from the pen of 
Rey. E. F. Burr, D D., author of Zece Colum. 
It is entitled Pater Mundi, or Modern Science 
Testifying to the Heavenly Father (Boston: 
Nichols and Noyes). The author believes 
that although the speculations of scientific 
men are just now noticeably adverse to re- 
ligion, science itself is at all times full of 
proofs and illustrations of a Divine author 
of nature, and that especially is this true 
of the more recent science. He proposes to 
show this, “first, by scientifically recon- 
structing the form of natural philosophy to 
meet the wants of the age; second, by de- 
riving the material of the new form from the 
more modern and valuable branches of Na- 
tural Science.” The work is the substance 
of a series of lectures delivered to senior 
classes in Amherst College; and their de- 
cidedly oratorical style, while adding little 
to their worth in the estimation of the 
scholar, will serve to make the essays— 
incisive, eloquent, and eminently philosophic 
as we must acknowledge them—all the more 
widely popular and useful. The many who 
have received spiritual aid and comfort from 
the Thoughis on Personal Religion, by Dr. 
Gouldburn, Dean of Norwich, will warmly 
welcome its sequel, Zhe Pursuit of Holiness, 
which has just made its appearance (D. Apple- . 
ton & Co., publishers). It is perhaps needless, 
to say that the new volume is characterized by 
the same happiness of illustration, the same 
spirit. of tenderness and devotion which in the 
first charmed the intellect, and warmed and 
elevated the heart. The volume of National 
Sermons—intermingled with speeches and 
letters—by the well-known Methodist divine 
of New England, Rev. Gilbert Haven (pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard), forms in some sort 
a history of the country from the passage of 
the fugitive slave bill to the election of 
General Grant; although its avowed ob- 
ject is not so much to gather up memo- 
rials of the past as to enforce the duties 
of the future. Those acquainted with the 
character and career of the author need not 
to be told that the discourses thus grouped 
reflect the opinions of the earliest and most 
radical defenders of freedom in America, and 
that they are thoroughly earnest, outspoken, 
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defiant—at times, perhaps, extravagant, It 
should be remembered to his credit that each 
was delivered at the very point of time when 
controversy on that particular subject was 
loudest and bitterest, and often when the 
speaker’s opinions were in direct opposition to 
the general sentiment of the community, if 
not of his own audience, A little illustrated 
volume by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. (Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers), treats in a familiar, 
practical manner of Bible Wonders; namely, 
God’s Testimonies, His Name, the New 
Birth, &e. 

Admiral Coligny, and the Rise of the Hu- 
guenots, is the title of an admirable religious- 
historical work, by Prof. Blackburn, already 
known as the author of Young Calvin in 
Paris, William Farel, Ulrich Zwingli, &e. 
Recognizing the fact that, “in general, the acts 
of a people are but the deeds of its represen- 
tative men,” the author, by keeping in view 
the one central figure of the Huguenot re- 
form, imparts to the history of a great move- 
ment all the charm of a biographical narra- 
tive. Full of graphic description, and fraught 
with romantic and tragic interest, these vol- 
umes will be perused with equal avidity by 
the general reader and the careful student of 
history. The work is put forth by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Dr. Todd has added to the literature 
of western travel and observation a pleasant 
little volume called The Sunset Land, or the 
Great Pacific Slope, which treats of Califor- 
nia, the Mormons, the Continental Railroads, 
and cognate subjects. 

Several delightful books for the young 
folks remain to be noticed. They are ancther 
volume of Oliver Optic’s popular series, 
Young America Abroad, the present being 
entitled Down the Rhine, or Young America 
in Germany; The Boy Farmers of Elm 
Island, one of the Elm Island stories, by Rev. 
E. Kellogg; Planting the Wilderness, and 
The Cabin on the Prairie, in the Frontier 
series, by J. B, McCabe, Jr. (the above being 
all published by Lee & Shepard). 

Now that the attention of the world is 
being directed toward the troubled land of 
Spain, the story of The Spanish Barber (M. 
W. Dodd, New York) will be-read with 
special interest by those to whom the name of 
the placid and genial author of Mary Powell 
is always a welcome invitation. 

Barbara St. John is a new story from the 
pen of P. B. Chamberlain, author of Isa 
Greame’s World. 





